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CHAPTER I. 

Moryrno at Nahant! 

Not that tardy hour when the sun has jour- 
neyed high above the sea—and exhausted 
pleasure seekers, scarce refreshed by a brief 
snatch of sleep after last night’s revel in the 
dancing saloon, creep, pale and jaded, from 
their pillows, to yawn over a late breakfast ; 
not later, when the long beach is left high and 
dry by the outgoing tide, and the level sands 
are covered with gay promenaders—nor when, 
still later, merry bathers, in picturesque cos- 
tumes, meet amid the tumbling surf for the 
refreshing dip; but early morning, when the 
gate of the Orient was brilliantly barred with 
amber, gold, and fire, as it swung open to admit 
the day-god, who came, warm and flushed, from 
Aurora’s arms, lingering a few moments upon 
the horizon’s rim to make his kingly toilet ere 
he set out on his daily cireuit—when the mists 
curled up sleepily from the ocean, and the 
waves, softly subsiding upon the beach, seemed 
sluggish and drowsy, as if they, too, had been 
kept up late o’ night at some great hop, like 
the world of pleasureists congregated there 
beside the sounding sea, 

Early morning at the Nahant House; and 
the sleepy waiters walked in a sort of night- 
mare, dreamy state through the deserted hotel 
corridors and halls, and opened and shut doors 
very softly; and, save these and the active, 
glancing little white- winged sea-gulls skimming 
from wave to wave below the high headland of 
the promontory and the gray beach, you would 
not have looked for other early risers, there, at 
sleepy, exhausted, fashionable Nahant. 
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But come with me to room No. 22, situate at 
the extremity of the first corridor; and, at this 
early hour, I will present to you a young lady 
—beautiful, admired, and quite /a mode at this 
seaside resort, and yet so very unfashionable 
as to be fresh, rosy, and an early riser—Miss 
Lillian Vance, heiress. 

The sun was not fully up, but Miss Lillian 
was, and inthe freshest of morning toilets—the 
most becoming of muslin wrappers, and the 
daintiest of slippers ; and, what seemed a little 
out of character at that matin hour when the 
business of the day was not supposed to be 
fairly awaked, Miss Lillian was deep in the 
mysteries of reading letters by the first rosy 
light of the dawn. 
tainly have been an impatient one, that she 
could not restrain her curiosity which she was 
evidently indulging at the expense of her liquid 
blue eyes in poring over those missives; and 
yet this was not the first occasion in which Miss 
Lillian had earned the title. 

There were three of them—the letters, I 
mean—that Lillian Vance read over for the 
dozenth time (she had read them all the night 
previous, after twelve o’clock, when the hop 
was over, and she had found two lying on her 
table, having been placed there by her maid, 
and the third, a small and handsomely super- 
scribed note, had been slipped into her own 
hand by the writer thereof as he bade her 
‘*Good-night”’ at the door of her room), and 
then she laid them all down upon her lap as 
she sat by the window; and, in the morning 
dawn, Lillian fell intoa musing fit, interspersed 
with soliloquizing after this fashion :— 
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This little lady must cer- 
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‘If one only knew that one wasn’t liked for 
their money! Everybody knows that I am 
Miss Vance, the heiress; and I’ve been flat- 
tered, and followed, and petted so long, that I 
begin to doubt all mankind. I suppose I must 
have a husband some day—aunty would think 
it perfectly horrible if I should deciare my in- 
tention of living an old maid—heiresses do get 
married as well as other people, and, when my 
time comes, I'll have to submit to the decrees 
of the inexorable sisters who weave the warp 
and woof of human fate. Harry St. Leger, 
now, he’s a good fellow, spite of his conceit 
and affectations, his ‘ aws,’ and ‘ reallys,’ and 
‘pon my honors,’ and I believe he’s honest in 
his expressions of affection for me; and ,yet I 
can’t, for my life, but think that my ; rospects 
of certain bank stocks and funds in New York 
have a little to do with this offer also; which 
suspicion would certainly hinder my becom- 
ing ‘Mrs. Harry St. Leger,’ ’’—and Miss Lillian 
glanced at the open letter, written in a smooth, 
flowing hand, before her upon her lap. 

** And here is ‘ votre humble serviteur,’ the ex- 
quisite Count Massillon Figaro, who is master 
of a magnificent estate and chateau in Bur- 
gundy (according to his own account), besides 
being proprietor of the most astonishing seal 
rings, curled locks, and moustache that have 
electrified the world of Nahant this age; and 
this illustrious foreigner ready to kiss my hand, 
fall at my feet, and proffer me the sharing of 
title, fortune, and the Burgundian chateau, 
provided I conclude to merge myself (and my 
fifty thousand understood, if not expressed) 
into the ‘Countess Figaro!’ And this is just 
the match that plain, republican-born, but 
title-loving aunty would urge upon me, were I 
to lay this flattering epistle before her. But 
no, no, my most illustrious Count Figaro! 
Tempting as aunty would see the coronet, my 
poor little head would be weighed down by it. 
The wares of aristocracy cannot be disposed of 
to democratic Lillian Vance; and your rings, 
and moustache, and estates in Burgundy must 
be urged elsewhere, and, I doubt not, with 
better success !’’ And with this sentence was 
decided the fate of the author of that pink, 
satin-smooth, scented note, with its heraldic 
seal, lying upon the daintily tucked jupe re- 
vealed by Lillian’s open morning-wrapper. 

**But Athol Haughton’’—and the prettiest 
waves of blushes, doubt, and perplexity chased 
each other in rapid succession over the beautiful 
young girl-face lighted up by the flood of the 
full sunrise now pouring into the eastern win- 
dow facing the sea—‘‘I wish 1 knew what to 
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make of Athcl. Proud as a king—always gen- 
tlemanly, attentive, and yet never obtrusive— 
it can’t be that he is a fortune-hunter! And 
yet aunty throws it at me every day; talks of 
his poverty, says he’s a poor young lawyer, 
almost briefless, and wonders how he can afford 
to stop long here at expensive Nahant, till I 
get angry and sarcastic, and tell her the land- 
lord won’t send up his bills for her to settle ; 
and then she sueers, and protests he must have 
borrowed the money at a high per cent. to be 
refunded when he has gained his object, viz., 
the hand and fortune of the heiress to whom he 
is dancing attendance. Oh, they are shameful 
—aunty’s sneers and innuendoes !—and I don’t 
believe one of them; and yet, and yet,’’ and 
the perplexed air which overspread her face 
confirmed her words, even as her rising color 
betrayed her interest in the subject of her so- 
lilogquy—‘‘ one can’t listen to such things with- 
out getting their mind tainted, though never 
so slightly. Why need aunt Sarah have thrust 
such ideas into my mind to engender suspicion 
of one whose daily conversation and whole 
bearing proclaim him true and honorable, and 
above the charges she has laid upon him?” 
And little Lillian Vance grew very indignant 
all alone there by herself in the flush of the 
August sunrise in her room at the Nahant 
House. 

‘*It is so contemptible,’’ she went on, trrning 
over Athol Haughton’s plain, but characteristic 
letter, in which he had frankly avowed his love, 
his poverty, his hopes and prospects, and then 
besought her affection in return, and lingering 
over its contents in a very tell-tale manner— 
‘*so contemptible to distrust him! I do not; 
and yet, strange contradiction, Ido! thanks to 
Aunt Sarah for the fruit of the seed she has 
sowed !’’ and Lillian’s red lips curled bitterly. 
‘‘T wish there was some way of proving Athol, 
of learning if he would love me still the same, 
were my fortune to melt into a dream, wrecked, 
like many a ship that has sailed over yonder blue 
sea—some ruse I might practise, to ascertain 
the true nature of his heart! Now, if I could 
go to him in disguise—and she mused a little— 
‘* Ah, I have it! a plan occurs to me! a capital 
thought !’’ and her eyes brightened, and she 
clapped her hands merrily, and sprang to her 
feet, scattering the three letters to the carpet-— 
‘“T have it! the nicest plan in the world !’’ 

‘* Why shouldn’t I?” she added, stooping to 
regain the letters, and bestowing them safely 
in the precincts of her writing-case, uncon- 
sciously placing Haughton’s in the most secret 


corner. ‘‘Why shouldn’t I do it? Nobody 
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will know; aunty shall not have an opportu- 
nity to be shocked, and lecture me on propri- 
ety ; the secret shall be my own, and, at least, 
Z shall be satisfied, and know who loves me for 
my fortune and who for myself!” 


CHAPTER II. 


Sunset upon the land and ocean ! 

The day was over; sucha day, long, sultry, 
close, as is the type of all sultry, close ‘‘ dog- 
days’’ at the sea-side, when not a breath stirs 
the crest of the waters outside the line of the 
breakers, and the waves heave their panting 
bosoms shoreward with languid motion, and 
low, monotonous drone. 

It was all over—the late breakfast, where 
belles, pale and languid from last night’s dis- 
sipation, sipped their coffee with listless air 
and pallid appetite; the morning dip, when 
hoary old Neptune opened his still eager arms 
for blooming beauty, and new Venuses were 
born from out the deep; the forenoon naps in 
darkened chambers ; the dressing for the event 
of the day, yclept dinner, with its clink of glass 
and silver, countless tongues, troops of waiters, 
endless courses, overdressed mammas, and un- 
derdressed daughters, ogling and flirting, ‘‘to be 
continued,’’ like newspaper romances, ad inji- 
nitum, of evenings, in the salons; the afternoon 
lounge through the parlors, halls, or bowling 
saloons, with couples at chess on the long 
piazzas or busy at bagatelle ; all these were over 
—and now, at the sunset hour, as a soft, cool 
sea breeze sprang up, wooing heated brows to 
feel its touch, the tide of fashionable life poured 
out upon the piazzas and balconies, or to a 
promenade on the hard, dry sands, or among 
the wild cliffs and ravines for which the bold 
headland of Nahant is so famed. 

Arm in arm, many couples sauntered along 
in the cool sunset hour; some bent simply on 
enjoying the refreshing breeze, and idly noting 
the glories of the western sunset sky; others 
setting out to explore the mysteries of the 
‘*Swallow’s Cave,’’ the ‘‘ Spouting Horn,’ and 
the various romantic resorts among the cliffs ; 
and a few remaining on the soft green sward in 
front of the house, watching the effect of the 
red sunset light striking aslant over the waters, 
and tinting every white-winged schooner, every 
light pleasure yacht, and every little fishing 
boat with its crimson glow. 

Among the groups who had descended the 
bluff upon which the house is situated, and 
were walking along the strip of gray, shingly 
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beach below, were the three knights who have 
already figured in the lists of love as authors 
of the notes to our beautiful heroine, Lillian 
Vance, in which notes each had offered her the 
honor of his heart and hand. Harry St. Leger 
was endeavoring (pour passer le temps) to play 
the agreeable to a lively young lady of his ac- 
quaintance ; the tall, exquisite Count Massillon 
Figaro, with well-oiled moustache, was bending 
to a petite belle, Blanche Duval, upon his arm, 
and repeating the repertoire of his estates and 
chateau in /a belle Burgundy; but the young 
lawyer, Athol Haughton, walked by himself a 
little apart from the others, his thick chestnut 
hair lifted from his handsome forehead by the 
caressing fingers of the cool sea-breeze; his 
eyes bent out upon the waters, but with a 
dreamy, introverted expression in their gaze 
which betrayed that his thoughts were other- 
where, most likely with the beautiful girl who 
had latterly so filled his mind to the exclusion 
of briefs, writs, and all the et cetera of his legal 
lore. 

And so each party kept on their walk adown 
the beach—the sunset glories fading, and twi- 
light’s gray settling down over the headlands, 
the beach, and the sea; when suddenly, ad- 
vancing from behind an angle in an abrupt, 
sandy cliff, a strange, bent figure came hob- 
bling toward them in the gloaming. 

‘* Whom have we here ?”’ cried a gentleman 
of the party, pausing and facing the apparition. 
‘‘By Jove, this must be the shade of Moll 
Pitcher, the famous witch of Lynn, haunting 
her olden home here by the sea! Come, one 
and all, let us question if this be so! Halt, 
spirit or mortal, ancient witch or modern si- 
byl!’’ and he laughingly flourished his cane 
toward the figure slowly advancing over the 
rocks and sea-weed toward them. 

The group closed around; and, in truth, it 
was a strange, outre figure who leaned her 
bowed form on a staff before them—a little, 
bent, withered old woman, trembling and tot- 
tering with age—her brown, wrinkled face con- 
cealed by a drooping, tattered hood, from under 
which gray locks streamed over the folds of a 
scanty red cloak thrown over her shoulders. 
And elegant gentlemen and fashionably dressed 
ladies stood regarding her with surprise. 

‘Charity, good people! Charity to a poor 
old woman, for the love of Heaven!’’ she im- 
plored in a feeble, trembling voice, reaching 
forth a shaking hand enveloped in an old loose 
glove. 

‘An excellent opportunity to air our gene- 
rosity,’’ said the gentleman who had first espied 
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her, drawing forth his porte-monnaie. ‘She 
looks a fit subject for charity, certainly. But 
only a beggar, and not asibyl, after all. What 
a downfall of my ideal! But, my good woman, 
can’t you tell fortunes? We mistook you for 
old Moll Pitcher, come back to give us each a 
peep into our futures !’’ 

‘* Aw-yes, bless me! Can’t you tell fortunes, 
goody-aw ?’’ drawled Harry St. Leger. ‘‘ For 
if it be in your power to unveil what the Fates 
have in store for me-aw, the sibyl’s palm shall 
be crossed with gold-aw !”’ and he drew forth a 
coin. ‘*’Pon me honor, I am dying to know 
the chances of my success with a certain fair 
lady-aw !”’ 

The old crone took his outstretched palm, 
and seemed intently to peruse it; then, in a 
low, musing voice, she said— 

“I see you at the feet of a handsome ladye 
love; but beware, sir; she will be poor as a 
church mouse. ‘Riches take wings and flee 
away :’ and when Poverty comes in at the door, 
Love flies out at the window,’’ and she furtively 
watched his face, which unconsciously betrayed 
a look of perplexity and disappointment. 

‘Dash it-aw! What can the old woman 
mean-aw ?’’? he muttered, half aloud, ‘One 
would think I were in love with a seamstress-aw !”’ 

‘* She can hardly mean the divinity at whose 
shrine you are at present bowing—the fair 
Vance—eh, St. Leger!’’ exclaimed a bystander, 
‘since report allows that the links of love’s 
chain are well-gilded in that quarter—a cool 
fifty thousand, well invested, St. Leger.’’ 

**Riches take wings, and flee away !’’ mut- 
tured the young man sotto voce, retiring from 
the old crone’s vicinage. ‘‘ Lillian is a deuced 
fine girl-aw ; but I must inquire more particu- 
larly into the bank stocks-aw.”’ 

**Come, Count, let us see what Dame For- 
tune has in store for you in the shape of a 
ladye-love,’’ exclaimed one, urging the tall 
Frenchman forward. 

The fortune-teller bent over Count Massillon 
Figaro’s hand—a hand, which, if coarseness of 
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shape be a type of plebeian birth, as some argue, 
certainly appointed the elegant foreigner’s ori- 
gin among the lowest canaille of the country he 
claimed for his nativity. 

‘Madame Sybile, let it be un bon destinie,’’ 
said the Count, in bad French, but with a bow 
and grimace that would have done credit to 
**the connecting link between man and beast,” 
a monkey of the chimpanzee species. ‘‘ Oui— 
un bon destinie.”’ 

The old crone’s hood drooped lower and con- 
cealed her face. ‘‘ My gay gentleman has pever 





crossed water,’’ she commenced in a mumbling 
tone, but sufficiently distinct to reach all ears. 

“The d—euce !’’ exclaimed the Count with 
astart; but recovered himself, and with a bland 
smile, added, ‘‘ Allons, proceed, madame! See 
you not my estates—my vineyards—my castle 
—chateau in Burgundy? And tell me, sybile, 
what fair lady-love shall I carry back with me 
to dwell there, my Countess ?’’ and he tempt- 
ingly displayed a handful of money as the price 
of the fortune-teller’s predictions if uttered to 
his mind. 

‘*A ‘countess—castle—estate !’ hum! hum! 
‘All is not gold that glitters !’’’ was the curt 
reply. ‘*Take back your money, my gay sir! 
Your fortune is dark, and I cannot read it fur- 
ther,’”’ and she thrust it back into his hand. 
** Only one little piece will I keep, as your gift 
to a poor old woman,’’ and she selected one 
bright silver coin, and turned away, as though 
she would depart. 

‘‘She is the devil! Come, let us leave the 
old hag,’’ was the Count Figaro’s elegant re- 
joinder as he turned, crest-fallen, away, forget- 
ting his French in his mortification ; and only 
recalled by the look of broad astonishment on 
Miss Duval’s face. ‘‘Ah, pardonnez, Made- 
moiselle Duval!’’ he added with presence of 
mind. ‘Such canaille as yonder old woman 
are enough to make one forget the presence of 
his beautiful companion, and give vent to his 
vexation in strong language. Pardonnez, fair 
ma’m’selle, the hasty speech !’’ 

‘* Fair specimens of foreign aristocracy and our 
native democracy !”’ exclaimed Athol Haugh- 
ton, with an amused smile, gazing from the 
discomfited count to the little, bent old woman 
about moving away. ‘“‘ Here, stop a moment, 
my good woman!” he called out. ‘‘Though I 
do not care to dip into the mysterions future, 
here is my gift’’—and he dropped a gold dollar 
into her hand. ‘‘ You tremble ; you are doubt- 
less faint and weary. Hasten home, now, and 
make yourself comfortable with the fruits of 
this day’s appeal to our generosity, and if you 
are in want again come to me up at the hotel 
yonder, and I will aid you.”’ 

With a sudden impulse the little old woman 
seized his hand and bent over it, looking at 
life-line and table of the smooth white palm 
with earnest scrutiny. ‘‘ The Fates shall grant 
all good gifts to him whose heart is open to 
the aged and the poor,’’ she said, in a voice 
quivering as by age and emotion; “a long life, 
and wealth, and happy love await you.” 

‘‘ Give me but the happy love, and long life to 
enjoy it, and the wealth shall follow of itself!’ 





























exclaimed the young man, earnestly, struck by 
the inspiration of her prediction. ‘‘ Are you 
so sure of the Jove, good mother?’’ he asked, 
hiding a little nervousness of manner under a 
light laugh and feint of doubt. 

‘“‘T have said it—a long life, wealth, and 
happy love. Now, my kind gentleman, I give 
you an old woman’s blessing.’? And, drawing 
the hood over her face and the scanty folds of 
her cloak about her, she leaned heavily on her 
staff, and hobbled away, the gold dollar held 
closely in her hand. 

‘* Eccentric !’? ‘*Crazy!’’ ‘* Love-cracked !”’ 
said the gentlemen; ‘* Romantic!” ‘‘Singu- 
lar!’? added their lady companions, as the 
little, bent old woman in the red cloak went 
slowly over the beach, and, turning the angle 
of the cliff, was soon lost in the deepening 
shades of twilight. 

‘*At any rate, the prediction accords well 
with my wishes,”’ soliloquized Haughton, as he 
turned his steps up the path leading to the 
house, from whence issued the blast of the 
supper-gong. ‘‘A happy love! Well, this 
night I shall know my fate; and, sweet Lil- 
lian, grant me ¢hat boon, and I will be content 
with whatever else fortune awards me.”’ 


CHAPTER Iil. 


Evenina at the seaside ! 

Without, the queenly moon and the maids of 
honor, the vestal stars, walking heaven’s great 
throne-room and flinging a royal largess of sil- 
ver upon the hushed earth and the murmuring 
main ; the cool, soft sea breeze, so soft it kissed 
the cheek with lighter touch than a baby’s 
wandering fingers ; the faintest swell from the 
ocean, and the gentle dash of the waves upon 
the shore below ; dark shadows brooding about 
the chasm of ‘‘Swallow’s Cave,’”’ over the 
‘*Spouting Horn,” and in every fissure and 
ravine of the long cliff-line skirting the promon- 
tory—all this without: but within, the blaze 
of light, the glitter of jewels, the rustle of silks, 
and the echoes of gliding feet from the dancing- 
hall, where the leader of the Germania Band 
flourished his baton to the circling measures of 
one of Strauss’s waltzes, in which whirled 


young belles just ‘‘out’ and belles of older 
laurels, as though to be a human spinning- 
jenny on an August night were the Ultima 
Thyle of enjoyment. 

** All the world’’ was at Nahant this season, 
and seven-eighths of that world were gathered 
on the night of this particular hop into the 
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dancing salon. There were gentlemen, tall, 
thin, and hirsute, of the Count Figaro type, 
and gentlemen of the reverse order, short, 
rotund, and smooth-faced ; dapper exquisites, 
with large eye-glasses and astonishing neck- 
ties, who talked ‘‘horse’’ among themselves 
and ‘‘opewa’’ with the ladies; specimens of, 
Young America, who had brought down their 
own turn-outs, affected the ‘ fancy,’’ and affec- 
tionately alluded to ‘‘the governor,’’ at home, 
as 2 jolly old fellow of the Midas type, at whose 
touch everything had turned into gold, which, 
by some strange alchemy, had resolved into 
“rocks” for them; very youthful gentlemen, 
fledglings into society, with callow beards and 
tender susceptibilities ; hardened fossil remains 
of humanity, known as old bachelors, revamped 
with new wigs and hair-dye, who revolved 
annyally in their orbits, whose summer perihe- 
lion was a month at some fashionable watering- 
place; and, last, not least, we must not omit 
the corpulent papas, with purses plethoric as 
their persons, who outwardly smiled but in- 
wardly groaned at the alarming draughts on 
the former necessary to sustain Kate, Fanny, or 
Maggie at this great, fashionable, all-the-world- 
patronized, but expensive Nahant. Nor in the 
category of these frequenters of this seaside resort 
must we forget to chronicle the list of gentler 
and most important feminine presence. Side 
by side with the corpulent papas we mam- 
mas, ‘‘ fat, fair,’? and from forty to fifty, mater- 
nal and mancuvringly tender to the pretty 
dolls in Honiton, grenadine, and thulle, whom 
they had brought here to this great, fashionable 
bazaar beside the ‘sounding sea,’’ to be dis- 
posed of to the highest bidder; there were 
ladies of ‘‘an uncertain age”’ (vide the fluctua- 
tions between their own report to the census- 
taker and the records of the family Bibles), 
who had compacted a friendly little agreement 
with the old gentleman of the scythe and hour- 
glass, by which he had kindly consented to 
skip them over a cycle in his rounds; belles, 
heartless, soulless, and hackneyed ; and belles, 
young, fresh, and emotional, who will carry 
away, with recollections of hops and conquests, 
memories of cliff, sea, and shore, and the eter- 
nal anthem of the ocean ; and, to complete the 
inventory, misses just out of pantalettes and 
into flirtations (to which latter they take as 
naturally as sea-gulls to the waves), who, ten 
years hence, will not carry heads half so wise 
upon their shoulders. And, mingling with all 
these—with the ‘fast’? young man, the for- 
tune-hunter, the purse- proud parvenue, the. 
anxidus, managing parents, the fashionable 
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butterfly belle, and the hundred and one strata 
that go to make up the great conglomerate 
known as society—were the thoughtful student, 
the elegant scholar, the polished orator, the 
learned statesman, the self-poised, unassuming 
lady and gentleman—the pure vein of clear, 
crystal quartz that impregnated the whole. 
Standing a little apart from the crowd, not 
moody or uncompanionable, but with the grave 
air of one who thinks of other things than the 
whirling waltz or the changes of the quadrille, 
was the young lawyer, Athol Haughton. The 
other two cavaliers d’amour with whom, un- 
knowingly, he had contested the prize had 
devoted themselves alike to the service of the 
beautiful Lillian, who, in a charming toilet, had 
never looked more bewitching or queened it 
more regally over her numerous admirers than 
on this evening; and, so skilfully she managed 
the silken reins of her lead, that to an impar- 
tial observer each seemed by turn the fortunate 
one who was to be en advance of all others 
in the race for her favor. Nor was the third 
wooer the distribution of her 
smiles, for when the signal came for supper, 
and by a chance (?) happening she stood near 
Haughton, she adroitly ignored the elegant 
bend of his willowy figure with which the 


forgotten in 


count announced his ‘‘ veri happie’’ to escort 
‘*Ma’m’selle Lillian;’? also the ‘‘ Come-aw, 
Miss Vance-aw! An ice will cool us won- 
derfully-aw after this last quadrille-aw ;’’ and, 
taking Haughton’s arm, was led away to the 
Supper-room. 

That ’s cooler than a vanilla- 
aw!’’ was St. Leger’s smothered ejaculation, 
as he beheld this little bit of coquetry. ‘* Ex- 
pecting an acceptance-aw. Sweet on me all 
the evening-aw, and then to cut a fellow after 
that manner-aw! Well, dash it-aw! ifthe girl 
plays that game-aw, Harry St. Leger must turn 
his devotions elsewhere-aw. But I shall Know 
for bids me meet her on the 
piazza at twelve-aw. I wish I felt quite sure 
about the stocks-aw. Ought to have written 
down to New York and ascertained the precise 
amount-aw. That old fortune-teller seemed to 
know a thing or two out on the beach to-night- 


“* Dash it-aw ! 


soon-aw, she 


aw !”’ 

‘“‘This Haughton isn’t just the fellow one 
would like to have in his way to Miss Vance’s 
favor,’’ said the Count Figaro, in a low tone 
and very good English, as he gazed scowlingly 
after the pair who walked away. ‘‘ But I’ve 
played my cards, so far, well, I reckon. She’s 
promised to meet me at twelve on the piazza, 
and of course ’tis to accept me. Quarter past 
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eleven’’—and he glanced at a repeater attached 


to a showy fob-chain. ‘‘I can afford to wait 
three-quarters of an hour longer for fifty thou- 
sand. Some men have to wait a litt/e longer. 
Ha! ha! ha! But French counts don’t happen 
along every day at Nahant, and the old aunt, I 
reckon, has snapped up at the bait full as quick 
as the niece.”’ 

‘*Miss Vance, Lillian, am I not to-night to 
hear the decision which is to make or mar my 
happiness ?’’ asked Athol Haughton, a quarter 
of an hour later, as he led the young lady from 
the crowded supper-room, ‘It is only a little 
word; speak it, Lillian, and relieve the suspense 
whichis unbearable.’’ And he retained the hand 
which had rested on his arm as they emerged 
into the broad hall of the house. 

‘*Meet me at twelve on the piazza, Mr. 
Haughton, and then I will render you an an- 
swer.’’ And, with a hand pressure so slight 
that Haughton wondered afterward if he had 
not imagined it, she glided away, and was lost 
in the long hall turnings. 

Punctually, when the stroke of twelve came 
from the clocks, and the hands of his watch 
denoted the hour, the young lawyer left the 
scene at the height of its festivity, and emerged 
upon the long verandah of the hotel. Saun- 
tering along, he found it deserted save by two 
gentlemen whom he recognized as the Count 
Figaro and Harry St. Leger; each walking 
slowly back and forth, and avoiding the other’s 
vicinage, and each glancing toward the doors 
now and then, as if awaiting the arrival of some 
one to join them. With an annoyed look, 
Haughton remained nearest the ladies’ en- 
trance ; and inly consigned the two interlopers 
upon his midnight appointment to any other 
locality upon the headland of Nahant than that 
they then occupied, or to an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the scaly denizens of the deep below. 

‘Can that foreign ape and that conceited 
puppy, St. Leger, have overheard Lillian’s 
words, and so come hither to annoy us?’’ he 
ejaculated half-aloud. ‘‘ Both of them have 
been thrusting their attentions upon her all the 
evening. But it is five minutes past the time! 
Lillian would not trifle with me! No, some 
one comes; it is her! No, by Jove! what 
does this mean? The old /fortune-teller of the 
beach again !’’ And he gazed in surprise upon 
the little bent figure which came hobbling to- 
ward them, leaning on her staff, just as she 
had done that twilight hour upon the rocks 
below. ‘‘ What can she want here at such an 
hour?”’ 

Count Figaro and Harry St. Leger had also 
































observed the advent of the little old woman 
upon the piazza, for a flood of light streamed 
from the open windows upon her faded red 
cloak and drooping tattered hood; and each 
paused in his pacing and glanced toward her. 
With a shuffling gait she retreated from the 
glare of the lamps, beckoning them to follow ; 
and while Haughton mechanically moved nearer 
her, the other two also approached. 

Uttering no word, but beckoning them closer 
till they all stood in a little group veiled by 
the shadow of a pillar, she suddenly drew forth 
her hand from the folds of the scanty cloak, 
and placed a bright, glittering coin in the palm 
of each of her companions ; then, by an adroit 
movement, the tattered hood, the gray wig, 
and the old scarlet cloak fell to the piazza floor 
—and, bright, radiant, and with a sparkle of 
mischief in the dark blue eyes uplifted to meet 
their surprised glances, full in the moonlight 
before them stood Lillian Vance ! 

In an instant it flashed over them—her 
masquerade, the good or ill opinion each had 
elicited from her; and, in the coin each held, 
he recognized the gift he had bestowed upon 
the mendicant of the beach below. With a 
crest-fallen air, Harry St. Leger exclaimed, 
** Dash it-aw! Miss Vance, this is a pretty way 
to treat a fellah!’’ while the discomfited Count 
who laid claim to foreign birth, remembering 
the two truthful statements of the sibyl—‘‘ My 
gay gentleman, you have never crossed water!’’ 
and “ All is not gold that glitters !’’—and inter- 
preting aright the keen glance now flung upon 
him, gave vent to an expletive couched in 
sound English, though neither choice nor clas- 
sical, then, with marvellous celerity, followed 
St. Leger in the direction of the hotel door. 

But Athol Haughton remained; tempted, 
alike by his own desire, and the small white 
hand, sparkling with gems, drawn from the 
concealing glove and laid upon his arm. ‘‘ Why, 
Lillian, what in the world prompted this freak ? 
this strange masquerade ?’’ he asked, in tones 
of laughing surprise. 

‘*Oh, please don’t catechise me too severely, 
Sir Father Confessor!’’ demurely replied the 
smiling girl, ‘‘ lest I confess to such unchari- 
tableness of suspicion as will cause me to fall in 
the scale of your estimation.” 

“Nothing can cause you to fall from the 
shrine on which I have placed you, dear Lil- 
lian !” was Haughton’s lover-like reply, just as 
any lover would have protested under the cir- 
cumstances. ‘‘ Yet, I fancy that the interpre- 
tation of this ruse is quite plain to me—and 
can only selfishly add that, for my own sake, I 
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cannot bestow very serious pity on the two 
gentlemen who have so unceremoniously de- 
parted, vanquished, from the field. But, Lil- 
lian, I must now entreat that the sibyl’s favor 
be not withdrawn—that the blessed fate she 
predicted for me, not many hours ago, may be 
assured tome! Beloved, is the happy love I 
desire indeed granted me ?’’ and her little hand 
was fairly imprisoned. 

Lillian’s answer may be inferred from the 
fact that she did not endeavor very strongly to 
release her captive hand; and that when, a 
little later, she gathered up her masquerade 
costume to carry it up te her room, she said, 
laughingly—‘‘ Let me keep your gift to the 
poor old beggar-woman of the beach, Athol! It 
will be a souvenir of this day of days! a sort of 
golden talisman which decided my fate !’’ 

Next morning, Harry St. Leger devoted him- 
self assiduously to a wealthy belle, and before 
dinner was deep in the mysteries of an exten- 
sive flirtation ; but the steamer ‘‘ Nelly Baker’’ 
bore the elegant Count Figaro Bostonward, 
doubtless en route for other adventures else- 
where. 

Early in the ensuing autumn, St. Leger read 
the announcement of Athol Haughton’s mar- 
riage with the heiress, Lillian Vance; and, 
after the reading, he exclaimed— 

‘‘Dash it-aw! ’Pon me honor, the fellah ’s 
done well! Fifty thousand in good invest- 
ments, for the stock was safe all the time-aw! 
Dash it aw! I missed a figure myself there-aw !’’ 

And the whilom Count Massillon Figaro, look- 
ing up from his newspaper over a glass of prime 
old Burgundy (in whose depths alone was laid 
the foundation stone of his estates and chateau), 
which he sipped in the saloon of a gambling- 
house in a large northern city, muttered, with 
a scowling brow and an emphatic ejaculation— 
‘So the fifty thousand ’s a goner! The girl’s 
eyes were too sharp forme! Well, John Jones, 
‘faint heatt never won,’ you know! Next 
year, you must try your luck at Newport or 
Saratoga! A new set of whiskers, a different 
style of make-up, a few Dutch, sour-krant, 
lager-beer phrases, and you will turn out a 
German baron, ‘ Herr Von Stick-in-the-throat,’ 
with-a million kreutzers and a castle on the 
Rhine! The rhino is certainly in my line, any- 
how—ha, ha 

But human calculations ofttimes fail; or, as 
the French have it, ‘‘ L’homme proposes, mais 
l’ Dieu disposes !”’ 

Two months later, the city police effected a 
nightly descent upon a conclave of gentlemen 
deep in the pleasant tricks of ‘‘knaves’’ and 
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‘*kings,’’ which effectually put a finis to John 
Jones’s nee Count Figaro’s castle-building ; 
and, next day, the rising young lawyer, Athol 
Haughton, on returning to dinner, remarked 
casually to his wife— 

** Lillian, we had on trial to-day one of the 
most noted gamblers of our city. His face wore 
a strangely familiar look, and when one of his 
disguises was produced—a long, dark wig, and 
immense false moustache—I instantly recog- 
nized him as Count Massillon Figaro, the quon- 
Lucky is it for the well- 
being of our community that he will be sent 


dam lion of Nahant. 


up for several years, and employ his moments 
of elegant leisure in the aristocratic occupation 
of stone-cutting !’’ 

**So it seems that 7 was not the only one 
Athol?” was 


Lillian Haughton’s comment, with a smile. 


who masqueraded at Nahant, 
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HUMBLE FRIENDS. 

Kinpyvess to animals shows an amiable dis- 
position, and correct principles. The inferior 
creation were given for our use, but not for our 
abuse or cruelty. Many of them add greatly 
to the comfort of domestic life, and also display 
qualities deserving of regard. The noble pro- 
perties of the dog, the horse, and the ‘“ half- 
reasoning elephant,’’? have long been known 
and praised. But among the lower grades of 
animals, especially if they receive kind treat- 
ment, traits of character are often discovered 
that surprise or delight us. 

Cats, so frequently the objects of neglect or 
barbarity, are more sagacious than is generally 
supposed. The mother of four young kittens 
missed one of her nurslings, and diligently 
searched the house to find it. Then she com- 
menced calling upon the neighbors, gliding from 
room to room, and looking under sofas and beds, 
with a troubled air. At length she found it in 
a family in the vicinity, where it had been given 
by her mistress. Taking it in her mouth, she 
brought it home and bestowed on it her nurs- 
ing cares, and maternal caresses for a few 
weeks, then carried it back to the same neigh- 
bor, and left it in the same spot where she 
found it. It would seem as if she wished to 
testify her approbation of the home selected 
for her child, and desired only to nurture it 
until it should be old enough to fill it properly. 

A cat who had repeatedly had her kittens 
taken from her, and drowned immediately after 
their birth, went to a barn belonging to the 
family, quite a long distance from the house. 


She so judiciously divided her time, as to ob- 
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tain her meals at home and attend to her nur- 
sery abroad. At length she entered the kitchen, 
followed by four of her offspring well-grown, 
all mewing in chorus. 

Had she foresight enough to conclude that if 
she could protect them until they reached a 
more mature age, they would escape the fate 
of their unfortunate kindred ? 

A little girl once sat reading with a large 
favorite cat in herlap. She was gently stroking 
it, while it purred loudly, to express its joy. 
She invited a person who was near to feel its 
velvet softness. Reluctant to be interrupted 
in an industrious occupation that required the 
use of both hands, the person did not immedi- 
ately comply, but at Jength touched the head 
so abruptly that the cat supposed itself to have 
been struck. Resenting the indignity, it ceased 
its song, and continued alternately rolling and 
closing its eyes, yet secretly watching, until 
both the busy hands had resumed their em- 
ployment. Then, stretching forth a broad, 
black velvet paw, it inflicted on the back of one 
of them a quick stroke, and jumping down, 
concealed itself beneath the chair of its patron. 
There seemed in this simple action a nice adapt- 
ation of means to ends; a prudent waiting, 
until the retaliation that was meditated could 
be conveniently indulged, and a prompt flight 
from the evil that might ensue. 

The race of rats is usually considered remark- 
able only for voraciousness, or for ingenious 
and mischievous inventions to obtain the gra- 
tification of appetite. A vessel that had been 
much infested by them, was, when in port, fumi- 
gated with brimstone, toexpelthem. Escaping 
in great numbers, they were dispatched by peo- 
ple stationed for that purpose. Amid the flying 
victims, a group was observed to approach 
slowly, upon a board placed between the vessel 
and the shore. One of those animals held in 
his mouth a stick, the extremities of which were 
held by two others, who carefully led him. It 
yas discovered that he was blind. The exe- 
cutioners suffered them to live. It was not in 
the heart of man to scorn such an example. 

Another of our ships, while in a foreign port, 
took similar measures to free itself from those 
troublesome inmates. Amid the throngs that 
fled from the suffocating smoke to slaughtering 
foes, one was seen moving laboriously as if over- 
burdened. Climbing over the bodies of his dead 
companions, he bore upon his back another, so 
old as to be unable to walk. Like £neas, 
escaping from the flames of Troy, perhaps it 
was an aged father that he thus carried upon 


his shoulders. Whether it was filial piety, or 
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respect for age, his noble conduct, as in the 
previous instance, saved his life and that of his 
venerable friend. 

Sheep are admired for their innocence and 
meekness, more than for strong demonstrations 
of character. Yet the owner of a flock was 
once surprised by seeing one of his fleecy people 
rushing to and fro beneath his window, in great 
agitation and alarm. Following her to the pas- 
ture, where she eagerly led the way, he found 
a fierce dog tearing the sheep. Having put 
him to flight, he turned in search of the mes- 
senger, and found her in a close thicket, where 
she had carefully hidden her own little lamb, 
ere she fled to apprise the master of their dan- 
ger. This strangely intelligent animal was 
permitted to live to the utmost limit of longe- 
vity allotted to her race. 

The instinct of the beaver approaches the 
bounds of reason. Their dexterity in construct- 
ing habitations, and rearing mounds to repel the 
watery element, surpasses that of all other 
animals. A gentleman, who resided where they 
abound, wished to ascertain whether this was 
inherent, or the effect of imitation. He took, 
therefore, to his house, an infant beaver, ere 
its eyes were opened, It was an inmate of his 
kitchen, where one day, from a leaky pail, a 
small stream of water oozed out upon the floor. 
Out ran the little beaver, and collected sticks 
and clay, with which it built a dam to stop the 
passage of the tiny brook. 

An Indian, going out to shoot beavers, saw a 
large one felling a lofty tree. Ere he gave the 
finishing strokes, he ascended a neighboring 
hill, throwing his head about, and taking dvep 
draughts of air. The Indian, who steadfastly 
regarded him, supposed that he was taking an 
observation of which way the wind blew, as 
when he made his last effort on the tree he 
made use of this knowledge to shelter himself 
from injury at its fall. He then measured the 
trunk into equal lengths for the height of the 
house he was to build, and loading his broad 
tail with wet clay, made a mark at each divis- 
ion. Uttering a peculiar cry, three little beavers 
appeared at their father’s call, and began to 
gnaw asunder the wood at the places which he 
had designated. 

‘*When I saw this,’ said the Indian, ‘I 
turned away. Could I harm such a creature? 
No. He was to me as a brother.’’ 

Among the insect tribes, the ant sustains a 
good character for foresight and industry, hav- 
ing been cited by the wise monarch of Israel as 
an example and reproof to the sluggard. 

When Dr. Franklin was on his embassy in 
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France, soon after the American revolution, he 
one morning sat musing over his solitary break- 
fast, and perceived a legion of large black ants 
taking possession of the sugar-bowl. His philo- 
sophic mind being ever ready for experiments, 
he caused it to be suspended from the ceiling 
by a string. They returned. The sweet food 
was above their reach. It was worth an effort 
to regain it. One placed himself in a perpen- 
dicular position, and another mounted upon his 
shoulders. Others ascended the same scaffold- 
ing, each stretching to his utmost altitude. 
Down fell the line. Yet it was again, and again 
renewed. Then the Babel-builders disappeared. 
Had they given up the siege? No. They had 
only changed their mode of attack. Soon they 
were seen traversing the ceiling, and precipi- 
tating themselves upon the coveted spoil, by 
the string that sustained it. Here was some- 
what of thesame boldness and perseverance that 
led Hannibal across the Alps, to pour his sol- 
diers down upon astonished Italy. 

Thus the spider that sought so many times to 
fasten its frail thread, and at length succeeded, 
gave a profitable lesson to King Robert the 
Bruce, when he ruminated in discouragement 
and despair on his failing enterprises. 

Parrots are generally considered as senseless 
repeaters of sounds and words, that convey nei- 
ther sentiment nor feeling. Now and then, 
there seems some variation from this rule. A 
parrot who had been reared with kindness, se- 
lected as his prime favorite the youngest child 
in the family. By every means iu his power 
he expressed this preference. The little girl 
was seized with a severe sickness. He missed 
her in her accustomed haunts, and turning his 
head quickly from side to side, called loudly for 
her. 

At length, the fair form, stretched in its coffin, 
met his view. In wild and mournful tones, he 
continued to utter her name. He was removed 
far from the room, but the shrill echo of his 
voice was still heard amid the funeral obsequies, 
pronouncing with frantic grief the name of his 
lost Mary. Ever afterwards, when the sound 
of the tolling-bell met his ear, the fountains of 
memory were troubled, and the cry of ‘‘ Mary! 
Mary !”’ mingled with the mournful knell, till 
it ceased. 

Since so many interesting properties are dis- 
covered in the inferior creation, where, perhaps, 
we least expected them, it is well to search for 
such traits of character as deserve our regard, 


and consider them as humble friends, that we 
may better do our duty to them,’ and please 
Him who has intrusted them to our protection. 
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CHAPTER II. 


‘* Nonsense !’’ I said to myself, as I laid down 
a year-old newspaper for the second time, and 
then took it up again with the instinctive con- 
viction that there was, after all, something 
there I ought to feel interested in. ‘‘ Edith 
May! hum, hum—oh, it is that pretty girl I 
saw at Deerfield! and she is married at last—if 
it is the same one. That is why I couldn’t lay 
the paper down.”’ 

The paper felt that its mission was accom- 
plished, and no longer insisted on being looked 
at; but the train of thought which memory 
now took up and tried to weave would not be 
Insomuch that I took 
occasion to propose, in a letter to Mrs. Morey, 


so easily dismissed. 


that we should arrange a meeting, in which I 
was determined to inform myself from head- 
quarters on several different and equally inte- 
resting subjects. Nothing was easier; being 
no conrse of true love, Mrs. Morey ran smoothly 
to Boston on the Fitchburg Railroad, and, like 
a sensible woman, did up her shopping and 
sentiment at the same time. Like many other 
sensible women, she was extremely fond of 
talking, which was exactly what I wanted. 
About Edith May, Mrs. Morey only knew that 
she was married at New York about six weeks 
the Deerfield. She had 
never seen the husband; they went abroad 


after time I was in 
Probably Edith had been piqued 
She had 


written two or three times only, and expressed 


immediately. 
into accepting the first good offer. 


herself happy and busy to the last degree. 

With occasional questions from me, Mrs. 
Morey recited such memoirs of Mary Lyman as 
she knew would be interesting, and I wrote 
them off in my big scrap-book, She began 
where I left off; the evening I saw Frank Phil- 
lips go home with the two ladies, and when I 
was very sure he would not wait many evenings 
he learned whether he had won the 
sweet heart of Mary. 

Howbeit, events proved I was mistaken; 
Frank Phillips did not call again at Mrs. Morey’s, 
nor but once at Mrs. Allen’s before he left Deer- 
field for Burlington, Iowa. In that one inter- 
view with Mary he was calm and almost stern, 


before 


as if every nerve had been tasked and mastered. 
There were no blushes or tremors between the 
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two; Phillips asked for nothing beyond a shake 
of the hand, and that hand he only held for 
half a minute, as if he were going to speak. 
Then he dropped it, bowed without saying even 
‘* good-by,’’ and went away. This would have 
been rather a hopeful condition of things, on 
the whole, only that the first letter that came 
from him was simply an account of his journey, 
and expressions of friendly interest. He seemed 
totake it for granted that he should be answered, 
and Mary wrote a few friendly lines in reply. 
With the same “‘ understanding, but notongue,”’ 
the correspondence continued. Mary read his 
letters aloud te her friends, and, indeed, took 
some pains to showthem. They were very en- 
tertaining descriptions of western life, and made 
her hearers laugh heartily ; but, being carefully 
and critically examined by all interested, no- 
thing could be detected but a ca]m, gentlemanly, 
friendly condition. In vain was every word 
scanned to discover the burning heart that 
should have throbbed in every comma and 
semicolon ; only a boarding-school miss could 
have fancied it under those quiet expressions. 

Mary’s cheek paled. 
had begun; the war which every nature must 


Poor child! the conflict 


sarry on some time in life, and where the ene- 
my takes the outworks and fights hand to hand 
in the citadel in all sorts of disguises, so that 
you scarce know foe from friend, that war was 
going on behind the pale cheek and the trou- 
bled eye. As the months wore on, the slight 
form became almost shadowy, and the full lips 
almost white. 
and was treated, accordingly, with new scenes ; 
a short journey tothe White Hills in the glories 
of September, and rides on the beach after 
everybody that was anything had gone away. 


It was a good case of dyspepsia, 


The dyspepsia flew off like a bad spirit at 
dawn; the resolute and submissive soul, reso- 
lute to submit and not to quarrel with the in- 
evitable, finally triumphed. Mary’s cheek 
rounded, her full, dark eye became quiet and 
serene again, with a new expression ; that one, 
alas! which may be read in almost every eye, 
of suffering and subjugation, or struggle. 

Thus passed the autumn and winter succeed- 
ing Phillips’ departure. Meantime the village 
was enlivened by a young minister, who had 
been dismissed from his ‘‘last place’ on ac- 
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count of ‘‘his peculiarities ;’’ and, being a 
relative of Mr. Allen’s, found and made it 
pleasant to remain for a time and consider the 
various points of historical interest in the place. 
As he liked to listen to the old men’s stories of 
what had happened a hundred years before 
they were born; of the Bloody Brook and the 
horrid ‘‘ salvages ;’’ to have the places pointed 
out where the regicide Goffe, like an avenging 
angel, led the hosts of the Lord against the 
black devils who assaulted them even in His 
temple ; and where Captain Lathrop walked at 
the head of his company, convoying the carts 
that held the harvest, ‘‘when they were sud- 
denly set upon, and ninety killed, not above 
seven or eight escaping ;’’ and where ‘fell the 
flower of the County of Essex,” said the old, 
old men, who spake of the English county 
then, at home, from which these flowers were 
culled, and where the parent stems were left 
bleeding. To these and such as these Arthur 
Lincoln was never weary of listening. 

Arthur Lincoln was not in the least like the 
generality of ministers; he was refined, of 
course, and had a certain quietness appropriate 
to his profession; but he had not been long in 
the village before he was recognized as a mind 
of very different calibre from any that had ever 
filled a Deerfield pulpit. In short, he caused 
‘a revival ;’’ people rushed to hear him preach ; 
sinners as well as saints listened with parted 
lips and motionless eyes ; hard old lawyers and 
young children, girls and grandfathers, all were 
drawn up in this net, let down in the name of 
the Lord Jesus. 

It is said that a Frenchwoman, if she is not 
married, becomes une devoté; something she 
must have to fill her heart. It was not because 
Mary was not married that she became so 
earnestly and deeply religious about this time, 
but perhaps it was partly because Arthur Lin- 
coln’s lips brought those gospel utterances toa 
heart very sore and in need of sympathy that 
she welcomed the glad tidings. His fervid elo- 
quence in the pulpit was so far from being 
associated with specially scholarly habits or 
social reticence that there was scarcely a boy 
in the village with whom the minister was not 
on intimate terms. An adept in all cheerful 
sports, he was as much delighted to ride, swim, 
row, and skate, as he was to preach and pray. 
All healthy exercises he joined in with a zest 
that showed ‘‘a sound mind in a sound body.” 
He was not merely ‘a woman’s man,” but a 
manly man, with a hearty, earnest interest in 
politics and social life. This kind of clergy- 
man was a curiosity in that part of Massachu- 





setts, and the few months he lived in the village 
he startled the inhabitants continually with his 
innovations on all their old habits of thinking. 

With Mary’s beauty and godliness, and, 
allowing a moderate amount of taste and sus- 
ceptibility to Arthur Lincoln, it is not strange 
that he should have been at once attracted to 
her. All who have observed or experienced 
know that the wide, hopeless vacuity following 
a severed interest is more dreadful to bear than 
even the pang of separation. When I add 
that Phillips’ letters continued, regular and 
friendly, I may as well say at once that the 
time came when Mary listened with a soothing 
sense of appreciation to Arthur’s words of love. 
The spring opened; Arthur was to be installed 
in two weeks over a parish in Hartford, and 
was away from Deerfield. It had been settled 
that they should be married immediately after 
the installation. 

One afternoon Mary was walking home by 
herself, and thinking with a kind of bewilder- 
ment on all that was to happen to her, and 
fearing that she should not be equal to her 
duties. Then she thought of Arthur’s good- 
ness; of his outspoken love, so frank and so 
tender; of his love that was ready to risk a re- 
fusal, and had held it a woman’s right to give ; 
of his patience and hopeful waiting when she 
had told him with blushes of pain and shame that 
she ‘‘ had been, oh! far too deeply interested in 
one who did not think of her except as a friend ;’’ 
how he had soothed her proud soul, that scorned 
itself for love unsought, and had said: ‘‘ Dear 
Mary! I love you better for it!’’ and how his 
respectful tenderness and watchfulness had 
never ceased till the wounded self-love was 
healed. All this flowed like a cool river over 
her fevered heart. 

‘* So let life be !—with him to guide me !—so 
help me, God !—as I try to make Arthur a true 
and loving wife !’? The words were half whis- 
pered to her own heart and half to the evening 
air that blew softly on her glowing cheek. 

Suddenly a passionate atmosphere gathered 
about her, and wrapped her as if in a cloud. 
She knew rather than saw that some soul joined 
hers in that mysterious sympathy which we all 
feel without defining. The same rush of her 
blood to her heart, to her brain, to her fingers’ 
ends ; the same—oh! more, a giddy sense of 
falling, she knew not and cared not where; 
then, as if mighty waters overwhelmed her, 
soul and body, she stumbled, trembling and 
blind, and a moment after fell unconscious into 
the arms of her companion. 

When she woke to life it was to feel a heart 
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beating wildly and triumphantly against her 
own; to see dark eyes blazing with eager and 
passionate love. Not a word! only happy 
kisses, full of pent-up affection that would cease 
outpouring never, never through all eternity ! 

Mary thought only of the present; all the 
past had slid from her as she lay languid, and 
loving, and pale as a lily in his arms. Yes, 
here was her lover, indeed! her heart’s heart 
was full, like his, tothe brim; they flowed and 
interflowed with the happy current, with the 
marriage wine poured out from heavenly chal- 
ices. There was no sorrow, no past, no future ; 
only the bewildering bliss of the present. She 
looked in her lover’s deep, fond eyes; she 
‘sucked the honey music”’ of their speech- 
less vows; she had no room for thought or 
recollection; so, with kisses that spoke her 
deep love and that only, she lay flower-like in 
Frank Phillips’ arms, and both were happy. 

But ‘‘Call no man happy till he is dead,’’ 
says the proverb. Phillips told her in a few 
rapid, half-articulate words of his long-cher- 
ished love, to which he had never presumed to 
give words; of his successful efforts, whose 
results were such as made him dare to ask her 
to share his destiny; and finally of his perfect 
and almost unhoped-for bliss as he read her 
varying face and the whirlwind of emotion in 
her whole figure; as he read her swaying and 
leaning towards him, just as a loving angel 
would sink into his bosom. ‘Oh, Mary! be- 
I guessed, I hoped ; but how 
much more I feared! But when I saw your 
face! then I knew you were all my own !”’ 

What could Mary say to this? The consci- 
ousness of all that was came slowly and surely 
to her thoughts. She shivered and turned 
deathly pale. 

‘You are exhausted; let us go into the 
house,’’ said Phillips, leading Mary inside the 
gate, near which they had been standing. 
**Good-night, good-night till a happy morn- 
ing!’’ He folded the half unconscious girl in 
his arms, to which she clung with automatic 
force. Looking at her face, from which all the 
blood had departed, and at her closed eyes, he 
rang the bell, and placed her motionless form 
on a sofa. 

‘‘No rude wind shall ever blow on my deli- 
cate flower,”’ said he to himself, as he thought 
painfully how excitement had drawn her be- 
yond self-control. He would not go away till 
Mrs. Allen’s cold, surprised look told him 
plainly that it was better to leave the invalid 
She did not understand the 


loved ! beloved ! 


with her friends. 


looks of things, at all. Mary opened her eyes, 
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looked at the door, then at him with an expres- 
sion of entreaty, of distressful entreaty. 

‘*T will call in the morning,’’ said he to Mrs, 
Allen. 

‘If you please,” answered she, curtly. 

Little guessed he how memory and consci- 
ousness would rack that poor heart before the 
morning light. That morning light would, she 
knew, bring Arthur Lincoln; Arthur, whose 
first love she had been; Arthur, who knew all, 
yet who loved her entirely, confided in her 
fully ; who was ready to embark with her on 
their life-voyage, with faith and hope filling 
every sail, and godliness at the helm! She 
had thought that must bring her to a heaven 
of happiness at last. And now !—with a shud- 
der she felt the truth; every fibre of her soul 
and body shouted it. The lightest word, the 
little finger of Frank Phillips was and would be 
through all eternity a thousand times more to 
her than Arthur Lincoln could ever be. 

In the long hours of that dreadful night, that 
rolled by on slow wheels, bringing even thicker 
and deeper darkness over her intellect, what 
wonder if her clouded brain half gave way under 
the pressure of conflicting passions and ill- 
defined duties. And what was her duty, after 
all? She whispered it to herself as she opened 
her eyes from the heavy sleep into which she 
had at last fallen. Alas! that was the very 
point Mary could not ascertain. To her wo- 
manly nature it never occurred to her that 
either of her lovers might have hearts elastic 
enough to rebound from the pressure of distress- 
ful emotion, and in her conscientious sympathy 
for them she forgot her own happiness entirely. 
Would Arthur accept a devotion such as she 
could give? And Phillips ’—but that way lay 
madness! Back again to Arthur, to his disap- 
pointed hopes and life, for Mary had appreci- 
ated to the full that deep devotion which had 
sufficed to heal and to wreathe with hope-blos- 
soms the wounds of her own mortified pride. 
She guessed how keen would be his disap- 
pointment. At last the heavy night wore 
away, and the dreary, hopeless morning looked 
coldly in at the window. She rose and dressed. 
The performance of her usual duties soothed 
and calmed her. A strength born out of the 
urgency of the case nerved her. She had been 
tossed on the sea of her own passionate soul, 
and only dark clouds were above and around. 
Now a rift in the skies, cold, white, but clear, 
showed the light beyond; she knew what lay 
before her, and she became calm. 

The two men came together. Mary answered 
the message immediately, coming into the 
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room with a face as white as the wrapper in 
which she was folded. Only the dark rings 
round her hollow eyes and the hair drawn back 
without braids or bands showed that she had 
not thought of her toilet or manner. She stood 
an instant in the doorway, then walked hastily 
forward and put out a hand to each of the 
young men. They both started and grasped 
the cold fingers, looking with fear and surprise 
at her and at each other. 

For a few moments Mary stood tearless, and 
answered their inquiries only by waving them 
away with a gesture of dumb entreaty; then 
the floodgates opened, and her sobs threatened 
to suffocate her; still she shook her head, and 
clasped her hands over her heart in the agony 
of her endeavor at self-command. 

The two men stood and looked at each other, 
meanwhile, with bent bent brows and faces of 
flame. Who was this other that came forward 
as if he had a right, grasping and kissing each 
the cold hand? Arthur guessed, and his heart 
sunk within him. Frank Phillips could not 
guess, and he wished the obtrusive and officious 
friend or kinsman at the end of the earth, that 
he might fold his bride to his heart and kiss 
away every tear. 

Tears at length relieved Mary without weak- 
ening her ; onthe contrary, she grew calmer and 
stronger every moment. It was with a quiet 
voice now, though with an unnatural elevation 
of manner, that she said, looking first at one 
and then at the other— 

‘*You see how it is, both of you. I cannot 
be yours, Arthur, for my whole heart is with 
Frank ; nor yours, Frank, for my word is his, 
my sacred promise. But you, Arthur, do not 
want my empty hand ; and so—farewell both of 
you ; and God bless you and forgive me.’’ She 
sprang away from them like a wild thing, and 
in a moment they heard bursts of hysterical 
laughter, and the hurried call of Mrs. Allen for 
restoratives. In a few minutes a woman came, 
and told them that Miss Lyman would not be 
able to see them again that morning ; and then 
the two men, who had five minutes before come 
into the house with hearts blooming like Para- 
dise flowers, went out, pale and tearless, to 
tread the mountains of desolation. 

Mechanically the two walked on together in 
silence. An excessive and perhaps natural 
repulsion disposed each at first to turn his back 
on the other, and to goin opposite paths to the 
ends of the earth; aye, even through all eter- 
nity, neyer, never to jostle against the dark, 
unhappy spirit that had come between each of 
them and bliss! They looked at the blossoms 











that had become ashes in their hands, and they 
pitied themselves with hot tears from bitter 
fountains. These ‘‘unasked tears” softened 
each of their hearts, and instead of the natural 
repugnance turned them with a strange attrac- 
tion towards each other; natural philosophers 
would call it ‘‘ the attraction of repulsion.” 

Arthur, from his previous knowledge of the 4 
circumstances, as well as from his habitual self- 
control, was the first to gain full insight into 
the case, and to be deeply interested in his 
unhappy companion. He looked at Frank, he 
saw the bent brow and lips bitten till the blood 
came ; he guessed at the stormy sorrow within, 
and he grieved for him. There was a bond of 
suffering between them; they loved the same 
woman, and she could not belong to either, 
Arthur must have expressed his deep pity and 
sympathy in his clear face, for the spasmodic 
working of Phillips’ mouth ceased, and his eye 
melted from its frozen endurance; he turned 
and grasped the hand of Arthur with violence. 

‘Tell me about it! and then, and then I 
shall go back.”’ 

That expression, ‘‘ go back,’’ told all. Ar- 
thur spoke at once to the despair in the word ; 
he told Frank the whole story, hiding his own 
grief, that he might minister to the stormy 
pride and disappointed affection before him. 
‘‘It was but a compassionate regard she gave 
me. If she could have hoped, even, for your 
love, I could never have won her. You only 
can make her happy; and I totally and always 
withdraw any claim I may have had from our 
engagement,’’ 

As Arthur said this, he turned abruptly 
away, and left Phillips to his own thoughts. A 
bitter and angry rush, which no amount of 
Christian charity could sweeten, went through 
his whole being. They went their divers ways, 
two sad, angry, and unhappy persons. 

The Frank Phillips whom Mary loved, who 
was, as the Italians say, ‘‘the core of her 
heart,’’? was by no means a piece of perfection ; 
he had an excessive pride and self-reliance, 
with an impression that the woman who was 
worthy of his love, and who loved him at all, 
must inevitably love him through temptation, 
uncertainty, desertion, time, death itself. In 
the revulsion of his hopes and the wreck of his 
pride, he had at first not even an inclination to 
gather the loose spars that might save him ; 
rathersink. ‘‘ Let the cold waters float over and 
destroy me, since all that I called love, faith, 
and truth has gone from me.’’ 

As for Arthur, the necessity of his calling 
was a mercy to him; in his accumulated duties 
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he found consolation, and in constant occupa- 
tion he avoided the solitude he most dreaded. 
He could not and would not see Mary Lyman; 
he had learned that she was ill, then that she 
was recovering, then that she desired to see 
him; a whole week had passed—it seemed a 
forever. An interview was what Arthur had 
so much dreaded that he had exaggerated it 
with a nervous horror. He could give her up 
—he had done so; but to see her would be too 
much. Every memento of her, so dear to his 
heart, had been laid aside; he had tried to 
crush out of his future all thought of her, once 


its star and hope, its pride and ornament. This 
he owed to them both—the true lovers. He 
had tried to do as he would be done by. He 


felt that with them and their hearts he had 
henceforth nothing to do. Down the stream of 
time, stately and still, like two swans, they 
were to float abreast. He could only stand on 
the bank, but he need not watch their course. 
Why should she send for him? Why would 
they not let him alone with his desolation? And 
how unfeminine, too! Could she not see what 
must be passing in his heart? She, too, ought 
she not to shrink from looking at her own work? 

All this time the man who had brought the 
message stood waiting; Arthur stood, also, 
with a face as calm as if he felt nothing. He 
said, presently, ‘I will go.”’ 

When he¢ came to the house, he stopped me- 
chanically at the great oak tree in front, where 
he and Mary had a hundred times sat, she with 
her needlework and he with such poems or 
beautiful prose as they both delighted in. 
Here, only a few days ago, they had finished 
Maud, and lingered over the sweetest love-song 
in the English language. There they had 
watched together the cloud-shadows on the 
distant landscape, and the gold of the sunset. 
Now the low moon shone across the tree and 
the house with a sharp, defining stare that 
mocked him. So had the beauty and mystery 
of his life gone, and left only cold, clear duty 
He sat down on the garden seat 
uuder the tree. He would wait a little till this 
chill and agitation should pass. Why had 
Mary sent for him? he had thought it over a 
thousand times, yet no circumstances seemed 
He unconsciously repeated this 


to guide him. 


to justify it. 
over and over, when the house door opened, 
and Mary walked straight down thie path and 
to the tree under which he sat. 

Mary looked very lovely ; she had June roses 
in her hair and a vapory muslin hung about 
her like a cloud; her pale face had a sweet 
calmuess in it as she put her hand in Arthur’s 
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and gat down by his side, exactly as if the old 
love were on. 

‘You do not think me inmaidenly in this, 
Arthur; you will understand me! he does not.” 
She drew herself up, as she spoke, with a proud 
expression on her face; then suddenly her hand 
trembled in his; she clasped them together, 
wringing them hard, and said, with a gasping 
utterance of the words—‘' Arthur! do you love 
me still? still ?’’ 

‘*God knows how dearly!’’ said he, in a low 
voice. 

‘*Then take me, Arthur! you have my word, 
my hand, and my heart must come to you, I 
think—I hope! Oh, Arthur, let me tell you, 
and then you must decide. What good to make 
all so wretched !’’ Then, in words half-uttered 
and incoherent, she told her heart-story. It 
was strange to listen to her, and Arthur smiled 
bitterly to himself as he thought, ‘* This—a 
tale for a lover to hear !’’ 

She had had a short and stormy interview 
with Phillips. He had expressed at first so 
much love to her that she was in no way pre- 
pared for the mingled mortification and anger 
which he afterwards showed, and consequently 
neither understoad nor forgave it. Each had 
such an unbounded wealth of love for the other, 
each had such an enthralling passion, each 
loved so fondly and one so madly—was there 
no disinterestedness, no devotion in it all? It 
was strange that a phase of this love seemed 
to border on hatred. As the vices are said to 
be the children of excessive virtues, so the love 
of these two, which had in it the quality of 
angelic happiness, came to be so mixed as to 
promise them only misery. 

‘He has gone away, Arthur, never to return 
again; he will never be anything more to me; 
he does not understand me. I feel like a boat 
tossed helplessly to and fro among billows.’’ 

Arthur turned away his face. She went on— 

** Last night I was very unhappy ; I felt that 
life, for me, was no way desirable; I wished 
myself dead and cold. Then I thought of you, 
and I resolved to tell all to you, as I would to 
God.’’ 

A shadow crossed the path behind them ; 
neither of them noticed it. Mary went on 
rapidly, as she would have done if she had been 
kneeling at the confessional and waiting to be 
shrived— 

“IT am confused as to what is my duty; I 
know not how much my imagination is affected, 
or my judgment. I feel very sure that you 
would be a kind and safe pilot for me, that you 
love me and entirely understand me. Tell me, 
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then, as a friend, as a pastor, how is it? what 
ought Ito do? Alas! 1 kuow not myself how 
I ought to feel.’’ 

As Mary uttered this incoherent rhapsody, 
she rose and stood before Arthur, with her 
sparkling eyes fixed on his and her cheeks 
rosy and radiant in the moonlight. He looked 
at her beautiful face, her hands clasped, and 
half bending in sweet humility before him; he 
saw the cup brimming before him and crowned 
with roses. What wonder, then, that he said, 
in a voice full of agonized feeling—‘ Spare me, 
Mary !” as he turned away and covered his face 
with both his trembling hands. In a few se- 
conds the shudders that agitated his being to 
the centre ceased; the conflict was over, and 
victory won; he had obtained rule over his 
spirit. He made a slight motion for her to 
resume her seat. 

“T think I do understand and read you 
truly, Mary; far more clearly than you do 
yourself. From a sense of gratitude and honor, 
you wish to devote yourself to me, and this, not 
because you love me, but because in your dis- 
may and astonishment at Mr. Phillips’ feelings, 
you have mistaken your own. But you are 
both mistaken ; he loves you deeply and fondly, 
Mary, with the whole strength of his nature; 
and you, too, Mary, you donot understand your- 
self; you think you are parted forever. As well 
the sun from the dewdrop.”’ He smiled, with 
a little derision, and to himself, as he looked 
anywhere but at Mary’s face. ‘‘ Therefore you 
must and will see each other again; it may be 
years first, but, Mary, he only is your other 
self, the being for whom you would die, and 
oh, so gladly live!’’ In describing the emotion 
of love, Arthur’s voice trembled, and Mary sat 
motionless and waiting, with eyes fixed on his 
lips. He glanced at her and gathered courage. 
Not for a moment had he been deceived as to 
lier feelings for himself; not once had he mis- 
taken the agitated brightness of her face for 
the sweet, conscious trembling of love. No; 
le felt to his heart’s core that it was nothing 
of the sort. ‘‘I take shame to myself, my 
friend, that in my wish for a warmer feeling I 
should have believed you felt it forme. And 
I say to you frankly that a marriage where 
mutual esteem only is the foundation would 
be misery tome. I have seen that you love an- 
other; I saw it in your eyes that morning, Mary ; 
you never looked at me so; you never felt so 
towards me. Let him feel that, once let him 
know how truly and deeply you have always 
loved him, my life on it, there is no real bar- 
rier between you. It is because he is proud, 
VoL. Lx11.—18 
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maybe; he disdains to say a word that may 
seem to influence you. But think, Mary, of 
the priceless worth of such a noble, true heart 
as his. In its weakness as in its strength, in 
its long endurance and patient waiting, so truly 
noble! Iam not pleading for him, Mary; he 
would not ask nor wish it: I only ask you to 
listen to your own heart, and tell me what its 
throbbings say.” 

To this passionate appeal of a generous na- 
ture, to which few are equal, Mary listened 
with parted lips and fixed eyes. When he left 
off speaking, she clasped her hands over her 
face and sunk down to the very ground, mur- 
muring the few broken words between tearless 
sobs—‘' He left me! he left me!’’ 

‘* Never, never more, Mary, my own!”’ said 
a voice behind them; and, half suffocated with 
emotion, Phillips raised her prostrate form ten- 
derly to his breast. ‘* True love, true friend !”’ 
he exclaimed, with his lips kissing her pale 
ones into living crimson, and holding his right 
hand out to grasp that of Arthur. 

But Arthur had gone home, ‘‘to suffer and 


be strong.”’ 
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SUGGESTIVE READINGS. 


Cuarity in Jupament.—Never let it be for- 
gotten that there is scarcely a single moral 
action of a single human being of which other 
men have such a knowledge—its ultimate 
grounds, its surrounding incidents, and the real 
determining causes of its merits—as to warrant 
their pronouncing a conclusive judgment. 

Tuovent, Tuzory, AND Action.—Thought and 
theory must precede all action that moves to 
salutary purposes. Yet action is nobler in it- 
self than either thought or theory. 
selfishness 
There the 
house is lighted up by mutual eharities ; every- 
thing achieved for them is a victory; every- 
thing endured is a triumph. 
are suppressed that there may be no bad exam- 


Home Inrivence.—There is no 


where there is a wife and family. 


Ilow many vices 
ple! How many exertions made to recommend 
and inculcate a good one! 

SrrRENGTH.—Strength does not consist only 
in the more or the Jess. There are different sorts 
of strength, as well as different degrees. The 
strength of marble to resist—the strength of 
steel to oppose—the strength of the fine gold, 
which you can twist round your finger, but 
which can bear the force of innumerable pounds 
without breaking. 
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My Aunt Tabby was a venerable person, and 
one to be held in long remembrance by those 
who claimed with her the tie of consanguinity, 
and even that of mere acquaintance, . Do you 
ask more definite information concerning this 
worthy individual? Iam prepared to give it, 
and perhaps will need a check on your part for 
being a little foo definite ; so let me record my 
apology in advance; the most of mankind are 
prone to dwell at length on what interests se//, 
and I boast not to be above the rest of fallible 
humanity. 

My father resided in the extreme northern 
part of the Granite State, and there in the old 
homestead (methinks I see it now, though 
years and years have rolled since my feet 
turned reluctantly from its portals) reared, 
more properly lodged, his many children, for 
the grave had closed over our maternal parent, 
and no female friend supplied her place; and, 
kind and faithful as a father may be, such 
ours truly was, he cannot, unaided, raise his 
family as he would desire. Some intimate ac- 
quaintances, with ‘*the kindest intentions,’’ 
suggested adroitly the propriety of seeking 
another helpmate; our father thanked them 
for their counsel, declining, however, to profit 
by it; but a more excellent idea did finally 
take lodging in his mind, and upon this he 
immediately acted. A maiden sister responded 
to the touching appeal, and forthwith Aunt 
Tabitha was established in our domicil, a da 
carte blanche to soften and bring to order a 
band of as wild, untutored, rattle-brained, fun- 
making, affectionate children as were ever con- 
gregated beneath one roof. Would that I might 
convey the impression made upon us by our 
hitherto unknown relative, whose arrival we 
had somewhat dreaded, having a vague, un- 
idea that thenceforth we must bid 
adieu to all sports and laughing, and settle 
How vastly 


pleasant 


down into a kind of prison life. 
But suffice it to say that 
Aunt Tabby added much to our usefulness in 


we were mistaken ! 


leading us to mental and manual improvement, 
and in no degree marred our pleasure. 

My aunt was a Quakeress of the old school, 
and as gentle, and kind, and winning, and 
pious a soul as ever inhabited this lower world. 
Her attire never varied from the neatest gray 
silk, and her muslin eap and large neck-hand- 
kerchief were bleached to the last degree of 
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whiteness. Aunt Tabby was not old; some 
furrows, it is true, might be traced on her 
brow, and the hair that lay so smoothly beneath 
the white frilled cap was silvered over, but her 
eye sparkled with a light that advanced age 
knows not, and, physicaliy and mentally, she 
was firm and active as in the days of her early 
womanhood, 

Ah, my Aunt Tabby, how well I remember 
her! this heart must cease to beat ere I forget. 
In a thousand you might perhaps note many 
answering to my description, but I shall never 
find her like again; and I might visit the dear 
old home and call in vain for her or any that 
once made it a happy place. This is a chang- 
ing world; men disagree, and love to dispute 
on numberless points, but not a dweller of 
earth raises a remonstrance to words that speak 
life a shifting scene. I may roam through the 
old homestead, meet strange faces and strange 
furniture, and then, passing out of the house, 
enter the garden, and beneath a weeping wil- 
low tree I find the narrow home in which my 
Aunt Tabby lies. 

One night we were gathered as usual around 
the family fireside, with our father and aunt 
in their respective corners. It was the 31st 
I recellect well, though the 
memory of particular dates is not my forte, as 


Peace to her memory ! 


December, 18—, 


may be proved by the time and patient labor it 
cost my father to teach me the period of Co- 
lumbus’s discovery. He had about relinquished 
the task in hopeless despair, when a singular, 
certainly a novel idea presented itself: our 
family consisted of fourteen souls—by this I 
was to remember the first two numbers; be- 
fore the house stood nine fruit trees in a row— 
the third number; between us and the public 
road were two gates—the last figure, making 
1492. 


offered to me in such an interesting manner, 


I immediately caught at my lesson, 


and the teacher congratulated himself on suc- 
cess. Alas! the subsequent week I was again 
sounded on the old yet unfamiliar question, 
and promptly answered, 1471; being reproved, 
I showed the minuteness of my calculation 
and strength of my reasoning by reference to 
A storm had leveled two 
trees and one gate. But I have since learned 
that the era of past momentous events rests 


the aforesaid objects. 


not on cherry trees and wooden gates. 
Toreturn. It had been snowing the entire 
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day in question, and at sunset a bleak, piercing 
wind sprung up, and as it whistled around the 
substantial farmhouse we drew closer to the 
cheerful fire within, and enjoyed our comforts, 
which seemed to be enhanced by contrast with 


Aunt 
Tabby remained wrapt in unwonted taciturnity ; 


the outward scene of cold and confusion, 


emotion was visible on her brow, and a trem- 
bling in her frame. 

** You are ill, Tabitha,’’ said our father, 

‘* No, Ephraim,’’ she returned, ‘‘ lam think- 
ing on other days; an era in my life of which 
this night is the anniversary, and my nerves 
are not strong just now; it is a weakness, and 
will pass by. I have told thee of that time, 
iphraim ; we will talk of something else.’’ 

To most minds there is a charm in whatever 
inclines to the marvellous, and Aunt Tabby’s 
mysterious words created in us a longing de- 
sire to hear more; but she seemed to avoid the 
theme, and how could we be gratified? <A 
whisper to our indulgent father, and we were 
on the road, 

‘Tell thee of that time, child ?’’ said Aunt 
Tabby. 


but this night I feel strangely disposed to favor 


‘*T have never spoken of it save once ; 


thy request, and—thee will ask me no more.”’ 

We drew our chairs nearer to each other, 
thereby restricting the limits of the circle, and 
several furtive glances were cast around the 
apartment by the younger members of our 
party. Aunt Tabby gave the following narra- 
tive in the plain language of the Quaker, 
which I will of course discard, and by so doing 
divest the account of one attraction, at least to 
me, having always had a partiality for the 
primitive and solemn ‘‘thou and thee ;’’ but I 
am no Quaker, and assumed manner is ever 
objectionable. 

‘*T will say first,’’ began our narrator, ‘‘ that 
I lately heard one of you express doubts with 
regard to the fact that the hair may be and has 
been suddenly blanched by feelings of extreme 
terror. I know you trust my veracity, and I 
affirm that my own hair, black as a raven’s 
wing, was, at five-and-twenty, silvered in a sin- 
gle night by emotions of mind sufficient to 
dethrone my reason, not only temporarily, as 
was the case, but also permanently, which kind 
my 
being so terribly frightened, you may perhaps 


Providence mercifully prevented. From 
imagine [ had an excitable temperament, and 
was easily alarmed; but in this you are mis- 
taken ; my bent of mind lay in a different di- 
rection. Enjoying perfect bodily health, and 
possessed of strong nerves, I was proverbial 
among my young companions for boldness of 
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spirit and freedom from superstitious feelings 
of any kind. Perhaps I was a little proud of 
my distinction on this point, and here I would 
remark, ‘Let him that thinketh he standeth 
take heed lest he fall.’ I remember walking 
through lonely graveyards at nightfall without 
one sensation of fear, and surely there is no 
cause of alarm; the dead have never harmed 
any one, why should we fear their dwelling- 
place? And as for ghosts and apparitions, I do 
not believe in their existence. But there was 
one subject supplying to me inexhaustible food 
for terror; of a maniacs, and even such reputed 
harmless, I entertained the most invincible 
fear. I have an indistinct remembrance of be- 
ing greatly frightened by a crazy man, and 
whether this instance of my early childhood 
created the shrinking aversion, or it arose from 
my nature, I am not prepared to say; I only 
know tiat the mere presence of an insane per- 
son threw over me a chilliness, and gloom, and 
terror which I could never successfully combat, 
though I endeavored to do so, aware that my 
ultra feelings might reasonably be attributed 
to affectation. 
ceased striving, and began to think myself the 


But I strove in vain, and finally 


inevitable victim of a strange and incurable 
malady. I have wondered at the curiosity that 
leads one to wander through a lunatic asylum, 
when I would prefer, if obliged to choose, en- 
tering a menagerie of wild animals not securely 
caged. Perhaps you accuse me of want of pity 
for those mentally diseased. I hope you mis- 
take. The Searcher of hearts knows how sin- 
cere and deep is my commiseration for the 
most miserable of earth; but I weary you, and 
yet all this is a necessary prelude to what fol- 
lows :— 

‘*My father lived in New York State, and 
soon after Ephraim married and left home we 
received tidings from a relative who resided 
some ten miles distant of sickness in her family, 
with the request that one of us would come and 
stay with her until matters mended; which 
request was very natural, considering her situa- 
tion, that of lonely widowhood. My parents 
could not leave home just then, and it was de- 
cided that I should respond to the call; I read- 
ily assented, for Aunt Franklin was a favorite 
with us all, and the cause of humanity would 
have induced me to lay aside every counter 
inclination, had there been such. A dilemma 
occurred, Who should drive me these inter- 
vening miles? Father was unable; Ephraim 
was gone, and mother feared that William 
Dorson, the hired man who had recently en- 


tered our service, might not be acquainted with 
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the road, which objection was removed by said 
person’s making known he had ‘lived all his 
life near widow Franklin’s, and could go thither 
blindfolded.’ So it was decided, and in the 
swift cutter, for snow lay on the ground, Wil- 
liam’ and I started. Mother heated bricks for 
our feet and wrapped around us numberless 
blankets and buffalo robes, and, as we turned 
to go, remarked, ‘I wish Ephraim was here to 
take you, Tabitha—’ ‘Don’t you think I will 
drive her safely?’ asked William, somewhat ruf- 
fled in temper. ‘My allowing her to depart is 
sufficient answer; it is only natural that I 
should rely more upon a son than another,’ 
said my mother calmly, and the ruffled feathers 
were smoothed, Mother was always just so 
gentle and good.” 

‘*True!’’ returned our father. 

‘‘Like you, Aunt Pabby,’’ interposed one of 
the interested group. 

‘* Much better, dear child, but to my story ; 
[ am long in reaching the part of interest. We 
rode some time; according to my custom in 
travelling, I was looking within, not around me; 
leep in reverie. I knew not how much space 
we had traversed until, on taking a survey, I 
perceived that the road was entirely strange to 
me; night was approaching, and there were 
unmistakable evidences of a snow-storm; in- 
deed, momentarily, the flakes began to fall thick 
and fast. 

‘** William,’ said I in surprise, ‘where are 
we ?’ 

‘*<T wish we was to hum,’ he returned for 
my satisfaction. 

*** Have you mistaken the road ?’ 

*** No, but don’t you see the snow; it is get- 
ting night, and we are not half-way—’ 

‘** Half-way !’ I repeated in astonishment ; 
‘we should be at my aunt’s now.’ 

SOA L in three hours !’ 

‘** We are not going to L .’ I began to 
understand the drift of the matter. 

**In his turn astonished he reined the horse 








tightly and exclaimed—‘ Aren’t you going to 
widow Franklin’s in L—— ?’ 

*** No, to my aunt’s at W——. 

*** Well, I do declare,’ said he with such a 
comical air of surprise that I could not refrain 
from a burst of laughter, though our situation 
was not very mirthful in itself. 

“What should we do? To return was im- 
possible ; to proceed equally so, for our journey 
would be purposeless. To seek a night's lodg- 
ing by the way-side was the alternative chosen ; 
but no habitation appeared in view. William 
knew a farmer who lived two miles further on, 
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and thither we directed our course. My heart 
grew somewhat sad at the prospect of sojourn- 
ing with strangers when | had fully expected 
to lodge under the roof of my relative; but I 
did not forget to be thankful for the present 
anticipation, mindful that for ‘every bad there 
is a worse.’ 

‘*Farmer Grayson and his wife received us 
kindly, and made us welcome to the hospitality 
of their roof and board, and | began to feel that 
the adventure was not so very disastrous after 
all. We spent a pleasant evening in conversa- 
tion, and I grew to be well acquainted, compara- 
tively speaking, with my host and hostess. 
Mr, Grayson was an oddity on some points; 
evidently possessed of a quick and penetrating 
mind that lacked culture, he had run into 
strange and amusing fancies ; he inclined much 
to a political character, and had many favorites 
among the prominent public men from Washing- 
ton downward. One thing occurred to mar my 
pleasure and that late in the evening. I went 
to the window to discover the state of the wea- 
ther when I perceived a small lodge, I should 
term it, of very peculiar appearance in the yard, 
and was induced to inquire its use. 
ately the farmer, so jovial before, relapsed into 
mournful silence and drooped his head. 

‘** None are exempt from aflliction, my young 
friend,’ said the farmer’s wife. 

***T had thought this the abode of happiness,’ 
I responded, ‘and that you two brooded over 


Immedi- 


no present sorrow.’ 

‘** We bear calm faces and endeavor to bear 
calm and submissive hearts, for the Lord doeth 
all things well. But every house has its skele- 
ton, and ours is a raving maniac in a beloved 
and only son.’ 

‘“©* 4 maniac!’ I echoed, and my tone be- 
trayed only the haif of what I felt. 

‘** Yes,’ she continued, ‘such is the melan- 
choly truth; we could not send him from us as 
many suggested, so we confine him near by; and 
yet, were he loose, he would doubtless spend 
his wrath on those who are nearest to him.’ 

‘**A maniac!’ said I again, thinking aloud. 

‘** But you need not fear,’ interposed the far- 
mer, speaking for the first time, and it made 
me sorry to observe the change in his tone, 
now subdued and sad; ‘the poor boy is chained, 
and can injure no one.’ 

‘‘The discourse was turned; but ever and 
anon my mind reverted with horror to the 
chained maniac in the yard, until I forced my- 
self to reason how unnecessary were my appre- 
hensions when he was securely lodged and 


fastened. At time for retiring to rest, my 
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hostess conducted me above, and, as we went 
thither, I remarked if this were anold, rambling, 
many-roomed house, I might stand some chance 
of a midnight adventure of ghosts and appari- 
tions. My companion laughed and bade me 
fear nothing of the kind, adding, ‘We have no 
space for ghosts, having scarcely enough for 
ourselves; but if you are inclined to be timid, 
there is a vacant room in the lodge next our 
own and T—’s,’ 

***Oh, no!’ I returned quickly, desiring no 
nearer proximity to the object of my terror. ‘I 
was jesting on the subject; I boast a mind a 
little too strong te bend to superstitious fear— 
though, by tie way, I am not disposed to place 
my mental powers above those of the author of 
Rasselas, who firmly believed in the visible 
presence of supernatural beings; but surely 
this was the weak and objectionable point of a 
mind otherwise strong and talented.’ 

‘*Mrs. Grayson departed, and I was soon in 
bed thinking of the new abode in which my 
body rested, and moralizing thereupon as re- 
spects the strange and unforeseen events that 
meet us in the journey of life, until slumber 
interrupted my reverie. I cannot tell how long 
I slept, but when I awoke I became conscious 
of painful bodily sensations ; my head throbbed 
violently and the blood ran hot and fast through 
my veins. I was ill, The wind howled in a 
most dismal manner and imitated aptly the 
moaning of the human voice. Once I arose, 
actually believing for the moment that I heard 
Again I 
slumbered, but restlessly ; strange, wild, un- 


a distressed person calling for succor, 


earthly dreams disturbed me, and at one time 
I seemed to be moving about in a place with 
which I had no acquaintance ; so vivid was the 
impression that I could hardly believe myself 
asleep, and I knew I was not awake. The op- 
pressiveness became too much for the chains 
of Morpheus and I burst them. But more un- 
accountable was the waking realization than 
the thoughts of sleep. ‘Where am I?’ thus I 
questioned myself, but could give no reply. 
Certainly where I had never been, and lying, 
not in a bed, but on what seemed, from its 
hardness and narrow extent, to be a bench; a 
cold, damp air blew across my brow, and there 
was in the apartment a chilliness and gloomy 
darkness that I have always connected with 
vaults for the dead. I carried my hand to my 
forehead—it was still hot and feverish; then 
rubbed my eyes, imagining myself asleep; but 
no, all was stern reality, and I could only 
wonder and conjecture as to the manner in 
which I gained this singular abode. The moon’s 

15* 





pale glimmering stole through a small uncur- 
tained window, and cast a melancholy and im- 
perfect light, more dreary than total darkness. 
Half rising from a recumbent posture, I glanced 
around; there was no bedstead to be seen, no- 
thing with which I felt familiar; a few chairs, 
as well as I could discover, were huddled toge- 
ther in one sorner. 
floor, intending to make an exploring expedi- 


I placed my foot on the 


tion in these strange, untrodden regions, for 
as yet I felt no fear, only surprise. The planks 
creaked, and sent back such a hollow, dismal 
sound I instinctively paused; then, ashamed 
at my weakness, made another attempt, and 
again sank upon the bench, but from a new 
At 
the lower end of the room I descried several 


cause, and now I must say I was afraid. 


figures, tall, white as the driven snow, and 
dressed in long, flowing robes; still and mo- 
tionless, they stood and seemed to mock my 
unquiet state. What were they? My riveted 
and piercing glance gave me no clue to discover. 
Perhaps, I thought, it is only the effect of an 
excited imagination, and I moved, though 
trembling violently, to examine the unearthly- 
looking figures; but as I advanced they ad- 
vanced. I seemed to feel their cold and clammy 
touch, and, seized with terror, retreated to my 
bench. I longed for enlightenment; it was 
not my nature to rest without sifting an incom- 
prehensible matter, but in the present instance 
I found myself unable to do anything; and, 
burying my face in my hands, prayed to be 
kept from the power of evil spirits, for it was 
the moment, and the solitary one of my life, in 
which I felt under similar supernatural agency. 
I longed for the morning, but was impressed 
with the belief it could not be more than mid- 
night, though the hours thus far had passed on 
leaden wings. My senses were greatly agitated, 
my head ached, and my whole frame shook 
like the leaf in the breeze. But the acme of 
terror was yet to beattained. Oh! my children, 
may you never know by sad experience, and 
you cannot know otherwise, the sufferings of 
that long and weary night. As I sat thus amid 
the chilliness, and gloom, and oppressiveness 
of the strange chamber, I heard a faint sound 
below ; it resembled the noise made by opening 
a door. My first emotion thereafter was one 
of relief, for I imagined that some of the family 
might be moving about ; and I arrested the call 
which arose to my lips only to gain more cer- 
tainty. I was not mistaken with regard to the 
sound itself, but no second emotion of joy did 
I feel. Again I listened, and again a footfall 
broke the silence, followed by the clanking of a 
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chain! A thought of horror passed my brain, 
and, seizing my whole attention, swallowed up 
every former source—at least the remembrance 
of every former source of apprehension. ‘ The 
maniac has escaped his confinement, broken his 
bonds, and entered the dwelling.’ 

‘You may imagine, I cannot describe the 
awful terror that took possession of me then. 
There was a pause, and in the lengthy duration, 
for silence was only the comfortless relief of 
suspense, I thought perhaps I was mistaken— 
I had grown distrustful of my senses; but no, 
again the noise of feet, a soft and stealthy step, 
as of one seeking to elude observation; then 
came the chain, that horrible chain, and as it 
dragged along my fears increased. Ah, I was 
indeed learning how much the brain can bear. 
The sounds ceased, then. recommenced, and 
came tome from the bottom of the staircase. 
Oh, if the madman should ascend!—and he 
did; the chains knocked against the upright 
board, anotherstep, anotherclanking. Ithought 
to bar the door, but knew not where to seek 
it. 
refused to support me, and I sank powerless to 
the floor. 
the unmeaning jargon of the maniac, occasioned 
by my fall. A cold sweat spread over me, I 
trembled so that my teeth chattered, and it 
seemed that the blood had ceased its wonted 
coursing, and was all collected in the seat 
of life, such was the fulness and oppressive 


I arose mechanically to ascertain ; my limbs 


I heard a low grumble; doubtless 


weight at my heart. Again the horrible sound, 
now O that I were deaf! even if I 
must meet the madman face to face, just to be 
spared the agonizing pain of hearing his ap- 


nearer, 


proach. The tread had grown heavy and the 
clanking of the chains reverberated through 
the 
rudely open; I saw the maniac enter, and I 


house. The door was reached, thrown 


saw nomore. My senses reeled, I uttered one 
loud, wild, piercing shriek, and consciousness 
kindly forsook me.’’ 

Aunt Tabby paused, and appeared deeply 
agitated. After a few moments resumed the 
narrative, 

‘*When I regained the use of my senses I 
was receiving the tender and solicitous atten- 
tions of my relatives and the farmer’s family, 
and was under medical treatment. It was long 
ere my shattered nerves were made whole— 
indeed they have never been strong since. I 
lay ill for weeks, and during all that time 
the remembrance of the night of terror was so 
painful to me that I shrank from any allusion 
to it. I afterwards sought explanation, and 
though the cause was very inadequate to the 





effect, and the source of my fright less frightful 
than I had imagined, I have never felt any 
disposition to laugh over the subject. I think 
of that night with sensations of horror to this 
day, and shall never fully recover from the 
effects it produced upon me. Thus ends my 
night of terror.’’ 

** Aunt Tabby,’ said one of the group, ‘tell 
us of the maniac, and what were those white 
figures ?”’ 

‘* A few words suffice to elucidate the whole 
affair. You will remember that my system 
was deranged by illness, which accounts in a 
measure for my ready yielding to delusive 
fancies, though any one must allow that my con- 
dition and the circumstances attending it were 
peculiar and calculated to awake some degree 
of fear. I had never been subject to fits of 
somnambulism, but in the restlessness of fever 
I did rise from my bed while slumbering, and 
wander to the room adjoining, an unfurnished 
apartment and used mostly for storage of hete- 
rogeneous articles. The ghastly white figures 
in long flowing robes were plaster busts of far- 
mer Grayson’s favorite political characters, 
stolen adroitly from occupied rooms below by 
the farmer’s wife and consigned to the place of 
obscurity above stairs, and there they held 
silent and (to me certainly) impressive court, 
each one being stationed on a painted barrel 
whose height and ambulatory motion my im- 
agination had increased and created. But the 
cause of my greatest terror was no maniac at 
all; merely a large, handsome and good-natured 
Newfoundland dog, loved and petted by the far- 
mer’s family, that had broken the chain with 
which, from custom he was bound, and sought 
a night’s lodging in the old deserted room, 
Nero ever afterward manifested the greatest af- 
fection for me, perhaps aware of the terror he 
had innocently caused me. And thus you see 
the night of terror is no tale of ghosts and hob- 
goblin apparitions ; but merely an account of 
simple things made frightful, because misunder- 
stood and seen through the distorted medium 
of a feverish and excited imagination. Again 
I say, I hope it may never be your lot to suffer 
what I suffered during the long and dismal 
night of 3ist Dec. 18—.” 


Ovr Jopement or Orners.—I observe that in 
our relations with the people around ns, we 
forgive them more readily for what they do, 
which they can help, than for what they ave, 
which they cannot help. 
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TO C 


BY MARTIN V. MOORE. 


Whey thy heart is sweetly dreaming, 
Visions blest around thee gleaming— 
When with loved ones thou art roaming, 
Fairest flowers for thee blooming 
(Golden-crested, silver-vested, crimson flowers!) 
In the queenly, blushing bowers— 
When amid the festive throng, 
Pleasures’ thrilling, giddy soug 
Breathing capture there 
In thine ear, 
With its heart-toned melody 
Swelling high— 
Think of me—Oh, think of me! 
While I smile in thought of thee! 


When the heart, with fading glory, 
Sings a saddened sighing story— 
When its echoes, drear and lonely, 
Whisper “ sorrow, sorrow only !’’"— 
When its hopes are wildly sighing, 
And its bright lamps faintly dying— 
When its tendrils closer cling 
Round the ruins mouldering— 
When its memories claim 
Mercy’s flame 
When the lost-love incense burus 
In its urns— 
Think of me—Oh, think of me! 
And I'll weep in thought for thee! 


Think of me, O ever dearest! 

Think of me, O ever fairest! 

Think of me at morn returning 

With her saffron glories burning, 

And at silent hours of even, 

When the stars grow bright in heaven, 
And when love with brighter beams 
Bathes thy soul in blissful dreams— 
When the spirit bies 

Where the skies 
Bend with glories ever new, 
Ever true— 
Think of me—Oh, think of me! 
And I'll think in dreams of thee! 


Think of me when spring is coming 
O'er the valleys softly blooming— 
Think of me when summer flowers 
Gem the amaranthine bowers— 
And when autumn’s golden glory 
Tells of winter's coming hoary— 
Think of me when low I sleep 
Where the pine and willow keep 
Vigil o'er my grave: 
As they wave 
To the sighing, passing air, 
With a prayer 
Think of me—Oh, think of me! 
While my spirit prays for thee! 


THE HELIOTROPE. 
BY HATTIE HEATH. 


I nap a gift—it was a little thing— 
A tiny pot of earth, in which there grew 
A tender plant, so frail, it needs must cling 





To something stronger than itself, to hold 
Its green head up. I watched the fragile plant, 
And watered it, and tended it with care, 
Until I grew to love it passing well. 

One day I spied a little clump of buds 
Asleep upon the bosom of my plant, 
And soon, sweet flowers, awaking, looked around 
With faces pale and eyes of misty blue, 
But such a rare and ravishing perfume 
Uprising from their hearts, it sent a rush 
Of thoughts athrough my soul, so wildly sweet 
And beautiful, I ne’er could utter them. 

And ever and anon that fragrance steals 
So softly o’er my senses, that I think 
Sometimes I almost feel the presence of 
Some angel searching for the beautiful, 
And then I fear that he may take my fair 
Sweet flower. 

I’ve likened it to many things, 

All lovely, true, and good. Sometimes it seems 
A timid maiden, clinging in her love 
And tenderness around a stronger one, 
Her soul all odorous with affection’s bloom ; 
Her “gentle words and loving smiles”’ fall on 
That strong one’s heart as witchingly as doth 
This strange exquisite perfume on my heart. 

But most it seemeth like the humble life 
Of some devoted, earnest Christian, who 
So unobtrusively spreads round herself 
An atmosphere of heaven, while constantly 
Doth rise the fragrance rich of fervent prayer, 
Like incense from a heart of purity. 


And so this little flower its mission has, 
For daily doth it whisper to my soul 
Sweet thoughts of goodness, tenderness, and love; 
It speaks of all things true and beautiful, 
And makes me pray, ‘‘that thus my heart may be 
A censer full of richest incense, that 
Shall rise unceasing to the throne of God.”’ 


WAITING FOR RAIN. 
BY FCRBUSH FLINT. 
Wartine for rain— 
The maple buds with their tips of red, 
The violets with their hoods of green 
Drawn closely over each azure head— 
The tulips out of their silken sereen 
Thrusting their glowing cheeks in vain— 
Waiting for rain. 
Watching for rain— 

The ploushboy out in the dusty field, 
The mottled doves on the open barn, 
The water-fowl by the dull brook~—sealed 
By last year’s drift into a muddy tarn— 

Lifting their thirsty beaks in vain— 
Watching for rain. 
Longing for rain— 
That we may walk ‘neath the maples young 
And smell the violets down by the copse, 
And hear the robin with silvery tongue 
Calling out of the blossoming orchard tops 
Before [I am all alone again— 
Waiting, watching, longing in vain— 
Longing for rain, 
The blessed rain, 














NOW MY FATE 


BY 


Printers have no idea of the misery they 
cause by their errors; L allude chiefly to their 
errors of printing. Most persons write for Mr. 
Jones, or Mrs. Jones, or the Misses Jones; I 
confess to no such ambition ; I am writing my 
history for the printers to print, and the print- 
ers to read; let them attend to my thrilling 
recital. 

**Charles,’’ said my sister, as she laid down 
the poems of Abel Chaunt, Esq., ‘‘ why do you 
not write a book of poems ?” 

‘* My dear creature,’’ I replied, ‘‘ why should 
I write a book of poetry ?”’ 

‘* Because many young men are writing books 
of poetry.”’ 

‘; No reason at all, most unreasonable and 
unreasoning woman. If Trout, whom you so 
much admire, jumps into the river, must [ do 
the same because I too am a young man of the 
same age as Trout ?”’ 

** But there is young Smith who has just put 
out a book of lyrics, and Mr. Tompkins’s son, 
and Mr. Washington Green.’’ 

‘*My dear soul, a man must be born a poet. 
‘1 was not born a poet,’ said av amiable divine, 
‘and [ thank Heaven that I never tried to make 
myself one !’”’ 

‘* Now, Charles, what’s the use of pretend- 
ing? You know that you have written poetry, 
very sweetly, too.”’ 

‘*T have indulged occasionally.” 

‘‘What could be grander than your ‘Bri- 
gand?’ Why, some of the lines are actually 
sublime.”’ 

‘‘Well, it was pretty good,’’ I said, pulling 
up my collar. 

‘Then 


nothing can be more touching and tender.”’ 


Love’s Last Dream’; why, Charlie, 


‘* Rather weak,”’ [ said, affecting to despise 
**Love’s Last Dream.’’ 

** Weak indeed, Charles; you say so, because, 
since you have grown so fat, you’ve become 
fearfully unsentimental. I know that it is very 
tender and touching; you should see it as I 
have, pasted on a piece of white satin and 
framed ; then you would learn to appreciate it 
properly.” 

se M Vv 
‘Love’s Last Dream’ done up in satin and a 
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dear creature, where did you see 


WAS BLIGHTED. 


ELMA,. 


gold frame? Did I understand you a gold 
frame ?”’ 
‘* Yes, it is a gold frame. 
‘‘ Where hangeth the said frame ?”’ 
**In the boudoir of Kate Appleton,’”’ Charles. 
I said to myself, ‘‘How charming!’’ My 
heart, generally sluggish, gave a bound and a 
Kate Appleton, tie lovely heiress, so 
‘*Loveth she 


” 


leap. 
queenly, so courtly, so cold. 
poetry, Elizabeth ?’’ 

‘‘She dotes on it, Charles, and has been 
heard to say that she will marry none but a 
poet.”’ 

‘* Ah, indeed, is it possible? My dear sister, 
you have given me a new idea.”’ 

‘‘T am glad to hear it, Charles ; you stood in 
need of the acquisition.” 

Be it known that my sister was not altogether 
pleased of late by my giving up all my poetical 
ways, and taking to the merest prose of a clerk’s 
life—a clerk in a drygoods store. Start not, 
reader, I tried the Muse, but she positively re- 
fused to feed me. ‘‘ Say clothes, then,’’ I said 
to her, beseechingly. ‘* No, not even clothes,”’ 
was her positive answer. I could not go with- 
out my dinner; the usages of polite society 
demanded that I should wear a coat, therefore, 
giving. up all idea of eating and dressing on 
literature, I took to calico by the yard, pins 
and needles by the paper, and ribbons in small 
quantities. It fed me and it clothed me; and 
know thou, that standing behind the counter 
in midsummer, in the dark store of Muslin & 
Silk, my employers, the divine spark of poetry 
expired within my weary soul, and I cried out, 
‘*Great Pan is dead !”’ 

The lovely Kate Appleton walked in and out 
of the tomb in which I had buried my poetry. 
wanted I felt 
honored in being allowed the privilege of wait- 
ing on her, and pulling down huge piles of 
goods for her inspection. 

‘* just let me look at that,’’ she would say, 
pointing languidly with her fan to the article. 
The piece lay at the bottom of forty other 
pieces ; I would drag, and tug, and pull; it 


eo 


Sometimes she a new dress. 


was August—imagination, depict the rest. 
‘*Oh dear, what a fright !’’ and the haughty 
head would toss back disdainfully. ‘' Take 
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down that, if you please,’”’ pointing with the 
yard-stick to the shelf. 

*¢ This ?”? 

** No, still higher.’’ 

“Thief 

‘Yes, that, sir.’ And down comes the next 
piece. 

‘Oh, what a fright! You ’ve got down the 
wrong piece; I mean the very last piece on the 
top shelf.”’ 

Ah, what a pleasure it was to wait on the 
capricious beauty in August! 

‘That will do, that will do; I am too fa- 
tigued to look at any more; you’ve shown me 
a set of frights !’’ 

‘*Some of these patterns are considered very 
beautiful,’’ I ventured to remark. 

** Indeed !’’ and she raised her eyebrows and 
looked at me. Then a cool ‘‘Good morning, 
sir,’? and away sailed the queenly Kate Apple- 
ton, her thin white drapery floating around her 
graceful form. Beautiful vision! but there 
was no time for apostrophizing ; there were one 
liundred and one pieces to put smoothly on the 
shelves. 

‘*Elizabeth,’? I would say at night to my 
sister—she was always my confidante—‘‘ I wish 
that I could marry an heiress.’’ 

‘Well, now, Charles, what put that into 
your head ?”’ 

‘*Kate Appleton, my sister. I pulled down 
one hundred and one pieces to day for her in- 
spection, and as she turned her back upon them 
all, I could not but think how much less trou- 
ble it would be for me to marry an heiress, -her 
lovely self say, than to pass my life behind the 
counter of Muslin & Silk.’’ 

‘* Very true, Charles,’’ sighed out my sister. 

‘*Who knows? The peerless Kate may give 
me that comfortable living which the crusty 
Muse positively refused.” 

‘*My precious Charles, I fear not.’’ 

** Why ?”’ 

**She is so proud, so cold—a perfect icicle.” 

*¢T will melt her.’’ 

‘*You cannot, I fear; if you had only done 
as I wished you, and cultivated your beautiful 
gift of poetry.” 

‘*My dear creature, listen to my experience. 
I have a trunk full of poems, returned with 
‘many thanks, not available,’ etc. Can I live 
on rejected manuscripts? Had I taken your 
advice, I should now be about the seediest-look- 
ing fellow going ; 
once a beautiful black, my hat napless, my 
shoes out at the toes.’’ 

**Oh, Charles, how dreadful !”’ 


my coat would be brown, 
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‘*And true as dreadful; what a poetical 
appearance for Kate Appleton to fall in love 
with |’? 

After this little confidential outpouring to my 
dear sister, I took to dreaming about marrying 
Kate Appleton. Hope commenced to build a 
lordly castle, towering to the skies, hung it 
with festal garlands, and adorned it with glow- 
ing pictures. Poor, foolish Hope ! 

‘* Elizabeth,’’ I said, “you must contrive to 
introduce me to Miss Appleton.” 

‘If I can, if I may, my brother.”’ 

My sister was a daily teacher in the family 
of Mr. Appleton, and, after her duties were 
over, Kate sometimes invited her to a talk in 
her boudoir. Kate was the grown-up sister of 
the children whom Elizabeth instructed. 

I had often heard of this boudoir filled with 
looking-glasses, crimson velvet lounges, and 
rocking-chairs, mother-of-pearl caskets, Bohe- 
mian glass toilet sets, sparkling in ruby and 
gold, tall vases filled with flowers of a rare per- 
fume, pictures in massive gilt frames, gay 
plumaged birds singing away in golden cages, 
and books, with silver clasps and rich bindings, 
heaped up on the centre-table. Here it was 
that Kate Appleton dreamed away her life in 
luxury and repose, caring naught for the world 
without that lay beneath the shadow of poverty. 

One day, when the books were closed, and 
the slates cleared away, Miss Appleton sent to 
request the pleasure of my sister’s company in 
the gilded little boudoir. 

‘‘Comment vous portez-vous?’’ said Miss 
Appleton, as my sister entered. 

‘* Very well, thank you,’’ was the response 
in English. 

‘*Y a t-il quelque chose de nouveau ?”’ 

‘¢T know of none, Miss Appleton.”’ 

‘‘Miss Nugent, why do you not speak French 
tome? I prefer it to English. Did you go to 
teach the Russell children, yesterday ?”’ 

‘Yes, Miss Appleton, I did.” 

**Did you see Charlie Russell hovering any 
where about,?”’ 

‘‘T caught a glimpse of him in the library, 
Miss Appleton, in his robe, his slippers, and 
his smoking-cap.”’ 

‘* Poor, dear Charlie! how interesting he 
must have looked! Did he look interesting, 
Miss Nugent ?”’ 

‘* Not to my eyes, Miss Appleton.’’ 

‘* How strange! and your eyes are just the 
color of mine; to me, Miss Nugent, he always 
looks handsome and interesting.’’ 

‘*No man is handsome in my eyes who has 
not a good expression. Excuse me if Mr, 
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Charles Russell is a friend of yours; but to me 
he looks like a bad, selfish young man.”’ 

**Oh, you are perfectly excusable; he’s not 
a very particular friend of mine—only a rejected 
lover, that is, rejected by pa, for I was not al- 
lowed to have a say in the matter. Did he 
look pale, Miss Nugent ?”’ 

‘*On the contrary, he looked rather crimson ; 
his nose was red, and his eyes were red.”’ 

** Quelle bétise ! what are you talking about? 
Charlie Russell red! why, it is his divine pale- 
ness that I so much admire; he looks the 
poet.”’ 

**T3 he a poet, Miss Appleton ?”’ 

“*Oh, sweet, sweet! I have one piece of his 
in particular, which I dearly prize. The truth 
is, if ma and pa, and Uncle Felix, and Aunt 
Rebecca, and even old grandfather, aged ninety- 
two, who lives up on the hill, had not meddled 
in the matter, I might now have been married 
to Charlie. They almost tore me to pieces, 
like a pack of hounds, wutil they fairly drove 
poor, dear Charlie away from the house, and 
nearly set me mad. But, excusez moi, Miss 
Nugent, troubling you with my affairs. Are 
you personally acquainted with any poets ?”’ 

Dear Elizabeth! she replied at once—‘‘ My 
brother is a poet, Miss Appleton; he writes 
divinely.”’ 

‘Indeed! how truly pleasant! Give my com- 
pliments to your poet brother, Miss Nugent ; 
tell him to write a piece to Kate, for the Lite- 
rary Gazette, and if I am pleased with it, I will 
bid you bring him here and introduce him to 
me. I adore genius, that is my weakness. 
Now, good morning; the hour has arrived for 
me to take my ride; do, as I pass by you in 
the carriage, look if my new pink bonnet is 
becoming; and don’t forget my message to the 
poet you have at home.’’ 

Need I say with what alacrity the piece to 
Kate was written and sent to the Gazette. Hope 
saug her sweetest songs around me; Joy rang 
her most silvery bells in my ears. Once intro- 
duced to Miss Appleton, the rest would be easy. 
I believed in my own powers to fascinate ; 
what man does not ? 

The piece was published. With a beating 
heart I opened the yet damp paper; I turned 
to the poet's corner. Heaven and earth, what 
met me! I give my production as it emanated 
from the press, including my own corrections, 
which, alas for my reputation, came only too 
late! Was there ever so diabolical (excuse 
the word) rendering of a poet’s thoughts ? 





TO KATE, 


Wovtp I were the sparking rose (sparkling) 
That dwelleth on thy breast, 


Or the opal wretch that snowe (brooch, glows) 


On that soft place of pest ; (rest) 
Or that pure jim upon thy hand, (gem) 
Or silly in thy hair, (lily) 


Or hasp that holds the velvet band (clasp) 
Around thy forehead’s stare. (forehead fair) 


It will very readily be perceived what a state 
I was in when this atrocious performance met 
myeye. Tosay that 1 was exasperated, would 
be using a word that by no means conveys my 
peculiar state of feeling. I bore it like an angel, 
when, on other occasions, the printers turned 
my roses into noses and my rills into gills, but 
this, this! I could not, I would not stand it. I 
put on my hat with a slam, and strode off to the 
office of the Literary Gazette. ‘ 

‘*T wish to see the editor.”’ 

** Certainly, sir, he’s up stairs.’’ 

Up I went ; I opened the door; there he sat, 
the wretch, the wretch! He wore a jaunty 
sort of smile upon his face, he looked peaceful, 
happy, while I—‘‘ You, you, sir!’’ I sputtered 
out, holding the paper to him, and pointing to 
the article, ‘‘ You, you, sir!’’ I could say no 
more—I choked. 

He looked at me in amazement. 
sir; take a glass of water; are you ill?’’ 

‘Ill, no sir,” I thundered out; ‘‘I have 
been shamefully treated.”’ 

‘*T am sorry to hear it, sir.’ 

The wretch, how blandly he spoke! I could 
have killed him on the spot. 

‘*T wrote some very beautiful lines, sir, and 
sent them to this paper. How could I have 
imagined’’—again I choked. 

‘¢ My dear sir, do not agitate yourself in that 
way; wait to speak until you have become 


** Be seated, 


calm.’’ 

‘*Calm, of what are you speaking? 
this, sir, and then talk of being calm.”’ 

He read; and, unmitigated wretch, he 
laughed until he fairly shouted again. ‘* Well 
done, if this is not fairly ludicrous.”’ 

‘*Ludicrous, sir! Is that your idea of the 
ludicrous ?”’ I felt as if I could have dealt him 
a blow and laid him at my feet. 

He made an effort to look grave: ‘* My dear 
sir, even after the proof has been corrected, 
errors will creep in; writers ought not to mind 
these little things.”’ 

** Little things ; what is your idea of magni- 
tude ?”’ 

He smiled. 


Read 


‘The truth is, sir, that authors 


‘are apt to magnify the importance of these 
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errors ; readers, of course, correct as they go 
on; it is nothing, I assure you.”’ 

‘* Nothing ; I’ve a great mind to chastise the 
printers, sir.’’ 

** Very well, sir, you will find them beiow.”’ 

I did not chastise the printers, though i have 
regretted it ever since. I proceeded to Muslin 
& Silk’s, and passed a wretched day. At din- 
ner time, Elizabeth rushed into my arms. 

‘*Dear Charlie, what made you? she’s en- 
raged ; it’s awful poetry, and you can write 
so sweetly. She says that she has a mind to 
send her father here to give you a caning for 
your insolence. Oh, Charlie, what were you 
thinking of ?’’—and Elizabeth fairly sobbed. 

I groaned aloud. ‘It’s the printers, all the 
I said, wildly dashing my hands 
over my aching head. 


printers,’’ 





**T told her,’’ sobbed out Elizabeth, ‘‘ that 
you wrote such beautiful poetry, and I pointed 
to ‘Love’s Last Dream’ hanging in the golden 
frame. ‘He, indeed, write that!’ she said, 
tossing back her head; ‘Charlie Russell wrote 
that when pa refused him. Itis lovely—purely 
Byronic in its passionate despair.’ Oh, dear 
Charlie, it is all up with you, my brother.’’ 

‘* Yes, it’s all up with me,’’ I murmured, as 
I tore the poetry from the paper, and threw it 
into. the glowing grate. We sat and watched 
the little heap of black ashes ; Elizabeth with 
tears in her eyes. 

‘¢Thus die my hopes,” I said; ‘*con—’’ 

‘‘Don’t curse, Charles,’ pleaded Elizabeth, 
mildly. 

‘** Found the printers.”’ 
a moody silence. 


Then I relapsed into 


—-——-_~ eeeere  —-— 
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Fies. 113 and 114 require no very special | should not be slighted, and the lines in the 
directions, except that the hair in the animal | vessel must be accurately copied. 
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TO AN ABSENT WIFE. 


Aran from thee, my love, my wife, 
Slowly the nnoments pass: 

Ah, slowly falls each ling’ring sand 
From out life's mystic glass! 

How changed since thou wert by my side! 
The moments then went by 

Like flights of golden-plumaged hopes— 
Remembered with a sigh! 


Earth, clothed in beauty though it be, 
Wears not the smile it wore; 

A dreary depth of sadness fills 
The blue skies, bending o'er! 

The birds no longer sing the same 
Glad songs they sung of yore; 

But plaintive tones of sadness steal 
Where all was joy before! 


I sit and count each weary hour, 

So slowly lapping by, 
When calm and still the evening falls, 
And stars begem the sky: 





Such eves once knit our hearts more close, 
Beneath our humble dome; 

But with thee went my Eden-time— 
The paradise of home! 


Oh, speed along ye lagging hours, 
That keep us still apart! 

And come fo me, my love, my wife, 
And nestle in my heart! 

Yes, ere another moon shall shine, 
To dim the evening star, 

Oh, come and rest thee by my side, 
By absence made more dear! 


And thoughts that now, with drooping wing, 
Essay to soar above, 
Would mount on eagle-pinions then, 
Cheered by the light of love; 
Or, by thy voice wooed back to earth, 
Would deem such soarings vain: 
Far dearer than Ambition’s meed, 
Love's ever bright'ning chain! 


























LOIS LEE. 


BY ALICE B. HAVEN. 


CHAPTER I. 


‘* Nort to covet nor desire other men’s goods, 
bnt to learn and labor truly to get mine own 
living, and to do my duty in that state of life 
unto which it shall please God to call me.” 

Familiar words, repeated again and again by 
the young girl whose head, supported on her 
hands, bent over the well-worn prayer-book, 
yet leaving no meaning, no echo behind. Now 
she looks out upon the sunshine again, upon 
the lonely quiet of Sunday afternoon in the 
country ; a Sunday in June, with the softness 
of a summer sky overhead, lazy, fleecy clouds 
floating idly along, and flecking the velvet 
green meadows with light shadows as they 
passed ; meadows golden with buttercups, and 
white with daisies, and purple with clover- 
blossoms; orchards where granite boulders 
reared their gray rifts under the gnarled apple- 
trees, twined with bridal wreaths of trailing 
blackberry-blossoms ; pastures where the kine 
stood trangquilly ruminating in their abundant 
heritage ; rich fields of bearded grain ; groves of 
maple with their emerald foliage; glimpses of 
a far off winding stream ; and a living fragrance 
in the air of clustering acacias, and blossoming 
wild grapes, and blushing wild roses, and fading 
haw blossoms by the roadside. The mould in 
the garden under the window, and the long, 
winding road was a deep, rich brown, from 
recent showers, and the emerald leafage more 
vivid by contrast ; and it was the constraint of 
a deep, brooding stillness that gave such sweet- 
ness to the songs of the robins and orioles 
swinging on the slender branches of the cherry- 
trees, looking in vain for the blush of ripening 
fruit. ‘*God’s Sabbath stillness,’ yet it only 
mocked the feverish, restless heart, whose 
quick beatings flushed the child’s cheek, whose 
longings gave such a strange brightness to the 
large hazel eyes dreaming over their unconge- 
nial task. 

‘*Not to covet;’’ so said her lips—and she 
turned again to the time-stained pages. ‘‘ But 
I don’t covet; I would not take one thing from 
another—but why was I placed so differently 
from those who pass here every day? I can’t 


help knowing I am handsomer than they are— 
some of them.’’ 
Alas, poor child! many a coin of praise and 
flattery her pretty face had received as she 
VoL. Lx1t.—19 








held out her hand for the toll-gate tribute. It 
was asad mistake in Michael Lee when he sent 
his own rough boys to farm places and put his 
pretty niece to mind the gate, exposed to re- 
mark and comment, and perhaps to more per- 
nicious influences still, in the momentary con- 
tact with the great people in the neighborhood. 
It was a picturesque spot in the richest portion 
of Pennsylvania, where city folks came to 
escape the summer heats, and build their 
villa-like cottages and substantial stone man- 
sions in the heart of.an old time rural people, 
who were scarcely yet reconciled to the neigh- 
boring railway or the transient population it 
had brought among them. Michael Lee, with 
others, grumbled not a little at the new-comers, 
though they made twice the travel through the 
turnpike gate, that might have grown rusty on 
its hinges but for them. He was getting old 
and rheumatic now, and liked better to work 
on among the docks and bean hills of his little 
garden than to strut up and down the porch 
steps, holding back the creaking bars and an- 
swering the questions of uncivil gentlefolk ; 
so this summer he delved away in peace, and 
left business to his niece, who was quick and 
ready, and got smiles and bows where her 
slow, crusty uncle would have found another 
currency. 


It was not to be wondered at that Michael’s 
old eyes did not see the danger, though mar- 
vellous that his spinster sister’s iron-rimmed 
spectacles had not discovered it. But to them 
Lois was ‘‘the child,’’ still; they did not 
realize her rapid and early development; her 
wonderful fairness, the vivid coloring of her 
round cheeks, the softness of her hazel eyes, 
downcast when rude glances sought to read 
them, the snowy moulding of her neck and 
arms were lost upon them. If they had re- 
marked it, they would have looked on her with 
less favor for this inheritance from a mother 
they had never fancied, whose ‘‘ high notions”’ 
had brought their nephew to ruin, they said, 
and left his orphan child upon their hands. 

A slow rolling echoed down the road, a pon- 
derous, steady sound, and Lois knew before she 
saw the heavy carriage and large brown horses 
stepping along with stately pace the faces she 
should see as they passed. She snatched up 
the white sun-bonnet instinctively, and hurried 
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out. Afternoon dhuroch was over, and the fa- 
mily from Glenwood were returning to their 
nice little supper of broiled trout and snowy 
rolls, strawberries and cream, that finished up 
the day comfortably. Old Mr. Anthon, stout 
and a little finshed in the afternoon, good Mrs. 
Anthon, uncomfortably warm in a rustling silk 
dress and Leghorn bonnet of fabulous cost, 
the young ladies, with delicately gloved hands, 
and fleecy flounces, and miracles of chip hats, 
garlanded with flowers. One of them, no older 
than Lois, in her low-necked gingham dress 
and cape bonnet, a boarding-school miss, with 
a supercilious air imprinted on her face, look- 
ing out on poor Lois as if she had been a stake 
or stone on the réadside. The old gentleman, 
a trifling jocose and affable, as became sixty 
and after dinner port, nodded admiringly, and 
drew a shrug and grimace from Miss Lillian 
Anthon, as the wheels rolled smoothly out of 
their momentary duress. Lois saw it, and the 
rich color mounted to her face, making her still 
more a rival to Lillian, with all her city ele- 
gance, 

Black horses prancing down the road, and 
shining silver-plated harness, with medallion 
mirrors gleaming like crests above their heads, 
a low coupée, luxuriously cushioned, the color 
chosen with a thought of pretty Mrs. Grant’s 
complexion, Mr, Grant, who had not been at 
the service, but had called to take his wife up 
at the church door, fixed his evil eyes on the 
innocent face, and said something in French to 
her. Nothing suited to the day, or fit for a 
maiden’s ears, for his wife, unhappily familiar 
with his follies, murmured, ‘‘Don’t be so 
naughty, James !’’ and they were gone. 

More vehicles, roomy family carryals, shining 
new rockaways, heavy, double-seated wagons, 
with plain farmer folk, bringing up the rear; 
still Lois stood there, bowing to some, an- 
swering smiles from others, or downcast and 
flushed at rude words or uncivil stares. She 
was used to it, yet she began to revolt from it ; 
something in Lillian Anthon’s shrug, in Mr. 
Grant’s bold glance had made her office unusu- 
ally irksome. Yet it was her lot. ‘*To do my 
duty in that state of life,"’ something whispered. 
And her uncle had been kind in his gruff way ; 
and so was Aunt Eunice, if she was so strict 
and insisted so stoutly on the catechism. Aunt 
Eunice had one unfailing precept, that idle- 
ness was the parent of all evil; and by the 
reverse, ‘industry the mother of all the vir- 
tues.’’ She had not much opinion of book 
knowledge, and considered it high time that 
With 


’ 


Lois began to earn her own living. 
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Aunt Eunice her education was ended, now 
that she had been taken from the district school 
and had a daily routine of household duties 
assigned to her; the ironing-table was consid- 
ered by her of far more advantage than the 
piano, and the ciick of knitting-needles the 
embellishment of elegant leisure when the more 


stirring household tasks were accomplished. 
But Lois had found her own excitement in the 
stream of passers-by, now that it was her busi- 
ness to attend them. She unconsciously imi- 
tated those whom she admired, and shrank 
from others, even though, like Mr. Grant, they 
noticed and flattered her. Their dress, and 
conversation, and demeanor, their comments 
on each other became food for reveries, when 
Aunt Eustace had quenched her outward de- 
monstrations of interest with—‘ La, child, do 
you s’pose I haven't got nothing else to do but 
look at Miss Anthon’s bonnit? Of course J/iss 
Grant’s a happy woman, Ain’tshe rich? Rich 
people ain’t got nothing to trouble ’em.’”’ And 
then Lois would subside into her corner, where 
she could wonder over the troubled glances and 
faded sweetness of Mrs. Grant, and speculate 
upon ways and means of earning finery to rival 
Lillian’s. 

‘*T hate her,’’ she said passionately to her- 
self, as she walked slowly back to the humble 
sitting-room, with its Windsor chairs ranged in 
precise order, and its painted floor, ‘I have 
never harmed her in any way ; why should she 
look at me so! I’m as good as she is—and as 
pretty, if I had her clothes, Her brother isn’t 
so proud; he can stop and speak civilly.” 

Yes, more than once he had reined in his 
bright bay horse and chatted with Lois—dan- 
gerous interviews, and perhaps at the bottom 
of all this discontent. His cheery ‘‘ Hurry up, 
hurry up; don’t keep a fellow waiting” was 
the most cheerful summons that she knew, 
unless it was the old Quaker gentleman’s “‘ Lois, 
thee’s wanted.’’ They were her two chief 
friends, the gay young manand the quiet, sharp- 
eyed, but always kindly Jonathan Fox. He did 
not pass through the gate on “ First Day’’— 
but Harry Anthon, sad to record, made it an op- 
portunity for exercising his spirited bay. Pre- 
sently the light vehicle trolled into sight, an- 
ticipating the slow pedestrian march of Michael 
and Eunice from afternoon church ; and to-day 
it had two occupants, its handsome dark-haired 
owner, and a plainer, quieter youth, who looked 
at the little maiden with more than ordinary 
curiosity as she came dowh upon the road. 

‘¢ Old folks at home, Lady Bird ?’’—that was 
Harry Anthon’s greeting. ‘‘ How long since 


























they passed? She should have a blue ribbon | 


to tie up her bonny brown hair, so she should! 
Hi, hi, Dash! stand still, old fellow! Saw your 
officers on the road’’—and he nodded towards 
the village. ‘‘I say! do they ever let you out 
for half an hour? What do you think of roses 
now, Jas?” 

“Oh, would you like one? shall I get you 
one?’’ Lois said, eagerly, for she thought he 
spoke of the creeper trained over the door, 
There was another rose-tree, nearer the ground, 
the branches bending down with the weight of 
snow white clusters, yellow atthe heart. ‘Do 
you like roses too, sir? Here is one just bud- 
ding out; I think buds are the sweetest.” She 
plucked them quickly, and vame back to the 
wagon. ‘A red rose for Mr. Anthon, and the 
white one for you, sir. I wish buds would 
never open.’’ 

‘It is a pity they do,’’ the young stranger 
said, simply, looking down into her face, as he 
took the white rose, ‘‘I thank you for it.’’ 
The tone of his voice was very deep and pliant, 
and his eyes had a soft light, far pleasanter 
than Harry’s bright admiring glances. At least 
she remembered it longer, and recalled it oftener. 

**Good-by, Lois, till next time’’—and away 
they dashed. The stranger, looking back, he 
scarcely knew why, saw Lois standing full in 
the sunlight gazing after them. Her bonnet 
had fallen back, and her white neck and arms 
gleamed from her dark dress, 

‘Isn't sheastunner? Didn't I tell youso?”’ 
—and Harry gave a long inhalation, his cigar 
had almost gone out. ‘' No poaching now, old 
fellow; I mean to make her fond of me next 
year.”’ 

‘*Marry the maid of the toll-gate? how ro- 
mantic !’’—and there was a look half jeering, 
half of inquiry, as his friend spoke. 

‘Marry! who said sof’ No, nor break her 
heart neither. It will amuse me, and she will 
get over it; it’s horrid slow here in vacation !”’ 

‘If | thought you seriously intended to make 
that child love you, just for your own amuse- 
ment, I would pitch you out of the wagon ?’’ 

‘* Would, hey? pitch ahead, Don Quixote !”’ 
and there the conversation stayed; but now 
and then Jasper Arnold looked down and saw 
the white rose-bud in his button-hole, and 
thought of the sweet face of the girl who had 
gathered it for him. 

‘** Any brothers ?’’ he said, after a time. 

‘‘ Brothers? whose brothers—what broth- 
ers ?”’ 

‘* Why, the maid of the toll-gate.’ 
in a slight scornfulness to keep down the blush 


’ He threw 
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of consciousness that he felt springing up like 
flame. 

‘*Nary | lives alone with old uncle and aunt, 
old jailors though. Great fun to circumvent 
em |”? 

‘*Not if I can help it,’’ his companion said 
to himself. Clearly the child ought to be 
warned ; not that Harry was unprincipled, but 
he was evidently selfish, which was almost as 
bad, and at all events the chivalrous young 
gentleman would not have her happiness trifled 
with. He had no sisters of his own, sad to say— 
how often he longed for them! and this very 
yearning for the sympathy and companionship 
which had been denied him made Jasper as 
pure and brave a knight to the whole feminine 
world as a story-book could desire. 

So, even while Lillian Anthon at the tea-table 
opened her battery of smiles and coquettish 
graces upon him, he was planning how he could 
convey the needful warning without startling 
or wounding the young girl she looked upon 
as an inferior, almost oblivious of the little flirt 
who so openly set traps for his admiration. 

‘*T would not grieve her for the world; she 
has such an innocent sly way, for all her talk 
with Harry. She must lead a very lonely life, 
and her face is like a picture.” 

Meantime evening had ended the task of 
Lois ; for her uncle went out to stray travellers 
after the night set in. Looking through the 
open window, any such wayfarers might have 
seen the shining candle-stand placed in the 
middle of the room, and Lois seated on a low 
chair, with hands folded demurely, reciting the 
dreaded catechism, opposite to her the rigidly 
upright Aunt Eunice, looking sternly over large 
silver-rimmed spectacles, only used on Sabbath 
days, if wandering thoughts betrayed the child 
into error. And then, without so much as a 
good-night kiss to soften the hard outlines of 
her daily life, Lois was dismissed to the low- 
roofed chamber, sacred to such wonderful reve- 
ries as never had entered into the conception 
of the ancient maiden, whose sole romance and 
excitement lay in the ‘* Book of Martyrs.”’ 

The moon came up slowly, round and fair, 
silvering the far off river, and making enchanted 
shadows. Lois leaned on the window-seat, and 
watched its stately progress. She was no longer 
the bond child of humbie life, but rich, caressed, 
living in a stately mansion, wandering over the 
beautiful islands of the sea, or the sunny lands 
where the vine and olive ripened ; and through 
all her dreams, a deep manly voice echoed kind 
words, only kind, not loving words, for the bud 
had not yet unfolded. 
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Harry Anthon brushed away some fallen 
blood red rose leaves, and trod carelessly upon 
them as they fell; but in the chamber of his 
friend a white bud leaned against the rim of a 
toilet glass, carefully placed there, and slowly 
unfolding. 


CHAPTER II. 


‘Tre ’s quite a young woman, Lois,’’ said 
friend Fox, as he waited for change from the 
pocket of the blue check apron. ‘‘ What is 
thee going to do in the world?” 

‘Oh, I only wish I knew, sir!’’—and the 
eager eyes told the restlessness within. 

‘*Thee’s in the way already, I doubt not’’— 
and he drew the Lisle thread glove slowly over 
his soft white hand. ‘Thee will help Eunice 
and Michael, and grow up and marry some 
farmer lad, and make the best butter in the 
county.”’ 

‘*T hope not, sir!’? The picture was particu- 
larly distasteful in its monotony. 

‘*Thee doesn’t fancy marriage ?”’ 

‘* But I’m too young to think of it. Oh, you 
are only teazing me’’—for she saw the slow 
smile in the sharp black eyes that seemed to 
look her through. ‘I don’t like farms !”’ 

There was a toss of the bright head that 
spoke quite as plainly as words. Lois was 
already rebelling against destiny. 

“‘Thee’s young, child!’’ said friend Fox, 
disapprovingly. Perhaps he had had his own 
early struggles against a straight-coat and broad 
brim. ‘Thee ’ll subside !”’ 

And he shook the reins mildly over his stout 
well fed pony, and went on his way in deep 
meditation, with his eyes fixed on the ears 
that never were known to prick up with the 
excitement of fear or curiosity. 

It was a busy day at the gate—the ground 
just right for working, and Michael, delving 
happily, paused now and then to jerk a stone 
aside, or leaning on his hoe watched the full 
lines of peas in blossom, and beans just putting 
forth tendrils. It was a heavy misfortune to 
Eunice if the washing was not out, the tubs 
and porch scrubbed, and the rubbing board 
hung up before dinner was on the table; and 
to accomplish this, Lois became both cook and 
chambermaid to the house. Aunt Eunice had 
tried her at washing, but, though docile at every 
other task, Lois revolted utterly from this. 
The porch could be seen from the road-side, 
and what if Henry Anthon should chance to spy 
her at such a menial employment—besides, it 











hurt her hands! With all the rest of her tasks 
Lois had preserved these plump shapely hands 
in their comeliness, but the hot water ‘‘ drew” 
them, and the rubbing blistered them! and the 
artful child managed to be so slow and stupid 
that Aunt Eunice declared she was less a help 
than a hindrance, and discharged her from the 
post. 

Withal her fifty-seven years, Eunice Lee was 
not the woman to have washing dragging about 
all day, and by her excellent management the 
clothes were ready for Lois to fold before tea 
time ; so she had very little space to go on with 
any new romance she might be weaving. But 
the days were long, there was a full hour of 
light remaining after tea, and Lois petitioned 
for a walk. 

It could not be for exercise; her feet had 
scarcely rested all day; but she longed to get 
away from the domestic atmosphere, and then 
there was the least shadow of a possibility that 
she might encounter some one on the road. 
Not that she owned this motive to herself dis- 
tinctly, or knew exactly why the road towards 
Glenwood looked the pleasantest as she came 
out of the house. Her walks were oftenest in 
that direciion; the country-seats were scattered 
all along, and she enjoyed keenly the sight of 
their beautiful grounds, and luxuriant foliage, 
and trim hedges. If their owners could only 
have known what happiness it would have 
given the child to walk in the winding paths or 
look through the crystal walls that sheltered 
the brilliant tropical flowers and ripening pur- 
ple grapes! But no one dreamed of such a 
courtesy, and so she stole along as often before, 
thinking how very good and happy people ought 
to be who were surrounded by such beauty, and 
who had abundant leisure to enjoy it. 

She liked ‘‘The Rest,’’ Mr. Grant’s place, 
better than any other—it should have been 
called ‘‘ Unrest,’? to shadow out the lives of 
those who dwelt there; but it looked @ Para- 
dise, outwardly, with its vine-wreathed porticoes 
and many ground-floor apartments with open 
casement windows: the lawn smooth shorn, 
the shrubbery luxuriant, the flower-borders 
gay with roses, aud geraniums, and fuchsias. 
There was a break in the hedge, where the 
thick shade of the trees prevented a free 
growth, and here Lois stood absorbed, not 
even startled by an approach until there was a 
footfall close beside her. She turned quickly, 
to find Harry’s friend, and then there was a 
little awkward greeting, constrained with both ; 
for she knew now that she would have been 
disappointed if they had not met, and he was 
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at a loss how to execute his self-appointed 
mission, since an opportunity had come. It 
was not an agreeable task to instil suspicion 
into an innocent mind, and of one whom he 
called friend, too! 

So, though he joined Lois as she started 
forward quickly on her walk, he could not say 
at once, ‘* Don’t allow yourself to love Harry ; 
he would never marry you.’’ He did not be- 
lieve love or marriage had ever entered into 
her thoughts, so he talked of flowers instead. 
He had a fine gardener’s bouquet in his hand, 
of such flowers as she had just watched long- 
ingly, and he put it into hers abruptly, with— 

‘*T know you like flowers; and you must 
give me another of those white roses some day.”’ 

‘*But they are so common; not like these 
lovely buds, so full, such lovely colors. Oh, I 
thank you so much! You can’t care for mine 
after these.’’ 

** But I do,”’ Jasper said ; ‘‘it is the sweetest 
rose in the world tome. I knew it the moment 
I saw it, and I have not seen one before in 
years!’’ There was a choking in his throat as 
he remembered where he had last gathered 
them, and could see as plainly as if it had been 
yesterday the trim, old-fashioned garden at his 
grandfather’s house, and a pale, delicate woman 
moving slowly down the gravel walks, wrapped 
in a crimson shawl, and smiling on him as he 
brought her hands full of those snow white 
roses with their golden hearts. ‘‘My mother 
used to like them,’’ he said, by way of apology 
for his sudden silence. 

Lois looked up with sudden interest. 
your mother dead, too ?’’ 

‘*Yes’’—and his deep voice faltered again; 
‘*T am an orphan like yourself.” 

‘*But maybe you have some brothers and 
sisters—how nice that must be !”’ 

‘“‘7 think it would be! No, I have none. 
But people who have them don’t seem to care 
aboutgthem—I have often noticed that. My 
friends teaze and bully their sisters, or neglect 
them; I do not believe I should do so.” 

“Oh, I know you would not!’ Lois said, 
earnestly. 

The unconscious championship struck him 
pleasantly. He looked down with a smile. 
Only when he smiled was his face handsome ; 
he had just arrived at that unpleasant age when 
a lad’s features are too large for his face and 
his complexion is rough, and the silken down 
upon the lip shades the face instead of adding 
manliness. The large frame and the large 
features needed softening ; they gave very lit- 
tle token of what manner of man he might be- 
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come till he smiled, and then the face was 
lighted by an earnest, loving spirit. 

“This is my way,’’ Lois said, presently. 
‘*T suppose you are going back to Glenwood.”’ 

‘No, not now; I was—”’ and here he hesi- 
tated. Should he speak of Harry? ‘No; 
there was not time now,’’ he said to himself; 
he would try to see her again, and she would 
believe more in his unselfish interest when she 
knew him better. 

We are ashamed to say that Lois conveyed 
her flowers through the common sitting-room 
under cover of her apron. Why, she could 
scarcely tell, except that she wanted them all 
to herself, and did not care about answering 
any questions; neither did she mention to her 
Aunt Eunice that she had been surprised under 
her favorite apple-tree in the orchard, two eve- 
nings afterwards, by seeing some one strolling 
up through the tall grass from the brook, fish- 
ing-rod in hand, and that, being tired after his 
hot afternoon stroll, Jasper Arnold had seated 
himself on a block of granite to rest. Lois 
often sat there with her work, when her uncle 
had finished his afternoon nap and professed 
his willingness to tend the gate awhile; and 
when her new friend had made this discovery, 
he availed himself of it, always intending to 
speak about Harry, but the opportunity never 
seemed to come. On the contrary, he did talk 
a great deal about himself, not egotistically, 
but as a relief, when he found Lois was inte- 
rested to hear. She never forgot his white 
rose, so long as a bud remained, and thus he 
naturally told her about the old house where 
they grew, and where his father's picture hung, 
all he had ever known of his father. His mo- 
ther’s death, the loss of the grandparents, who 
in some sort made up for the mother he had 
wept for so passionately. His school life, his 
college career thus far, even his plans for the 
future, where he should voyage, and what he 
should see. He brought her the books of travel 
that had given him his great desire to visit 
foreign lands, and ‘‘ Childe Harold,’’ for he was 
just of an age for that gloomy hero. So Lois 
had real glimpses of the land of her dreams, 
and thought with more distaste than ever of a 
farm and premium butter making. 

Vacation was nearly over when they met, so 
there was but three weeks in which to make 
all this friendly progress, but it was not all 
accomplished under the convenient screen of 
the gray granite boulder. How he obtained 
his footing with Michael Lee one can scarcely 
say, but Aunt Eunice was won by a string of 
delicious trout, carelessly offered in return for 








a glass of water which he had called in to beg. 
The next that found their way to her neatly 
laid table he was invited to stay and partake of, 
and so the acquaintance was established, 

‘Such a quiet, sensible lad, so different from 
those upstart Anthons,’”? Michael grumbled, 
And he had won their confidence so far that 
Lois was allowed to take a real wood walk with 
him, the first such expedition she had ever 
made. She could scarcely credit her senses 
when she heard the bold request and permis- 
sion granted, or her own happiness when she 
found herself in the leafy birch wood, fragrant 
with the tender shoots of the winter green, free, 
alone with him for a whole long, heavenly af- 
ternoon. Poor child! she should have known 
from its mantling fulness that the cup was to be 
taken from her hand. 

Jasper had been so kind, so brotherly all that 
afternoon. He had helped her to gather iunu- 
merable treasures, besides the huge branch of 
scarlet columbines, and wild geranium, and 
other woodland beauties. They were resting 
now in a lovely spot Jasper had often visited 
before ; it was one of those natural openings 
where the undergrowth had been browsed, or 
died out years before, and there was a carpet 
of grass and moss, and last year’s rustling 
leaves; a fallen tree made a rustic seat, and 
overhead the trees almost met to canopy it, 
leaving only flickering gleams of golden sun- 
shine, and rifts of deep blue sky. They were 
going to have a nice long talk, for somehow 
they had not said much on their ramble, neither 
did they now, for Jasper was making a bracelet 
of fairy-like links from the moss stems, and 
Lois was thinking how different everything had 
been since she had known him. 

‘‘There, hold out your hand’’—and Jasper 
clasped the rustic ornament on her round white 
arm. ‘* You have a beautiful arm, Lois; Lily 
Anthon would give all her pocket-money for it ; 
and you have good, loving eyes, too,’’ he said, 
looking up into them from his low seat on the 
moss. ‘‘ And—I’m going away to-morrow.” 

So the full cup received its rude shock, and 
behold its sparkling drops poured out upon the 
ground. She did not say anything, but while 
he still held her hand, great hot tears plashed 
down upon his. 

‘*T wish you had never come here’’—and 
she drew away from him, and wiped her eyes 
proudly. ‘‘I did very well—I was lonely and 
forlorn, but it will be ten times worse now.”’ 

‘* But you are going to study the books we 
have talked about, and learn the things you 
have always wanted to know.”’ 
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‘‘No use—why should I? I don't care now—”’ 
‘*Don’t, Lois, don't; you make me miser- 
able’’—and suddenly there flashed upon this 


self-deceiver the knowledge of his sin, There 
was a mote in Harry’s eyes, and a beam in his 
own. But why could they not be brother and 
sister always? Why not tell herthat he would 
write, and that he would come and see her 
again some day; in short, offer her just such 
comfort in desertion, and such a false position 
for their future confidence, and her deeper grief, 
as Harry would have done. 

No, he was too frank and honorable for that ; 
and besides his lips were sealed by a compact 
of which she must know nothing. He could 
not keep them from a sudden tremulous quiver 
when he saw her distress, though he controlled 
with a man’s bravery the strong desire that he 
had never felt before to wind his arms around 
her, shower kisses and loving words upon her. 
It moved him strangely to see that he was really 
loved, to see tears shed at his absence, to know 
that this feeling was not counterfeit, but called 
out for himself alone. 

‘* Don’t think I mean to forget you, Lois; I 
do not, indeed. You shall certainly see me 
again some day.”’ 

That was promising very little. He would 
be ungrateful indeed to such a loving, trusting 
little friend, to leave her without such a hope. 
But she only shook her head, and getting up 
quickly from her seat hurried along one of the 
woodland paths. The brightest of all her dreams 
was ended, and the future looked so tame, so 
barren; she did not care what would become 
of her! she would not listen to his repeated 
calls; there was an angry hardness in her heart 
as if he had intentionally hidden the necessity 
for his going, yet she had known it all along. 

The brilliant day had ended in clouds and 
showers, as our life’s chief holidays often do ; 
she flying along the path scarcely conscious of 
her own rapid movements, only longing to be 
alone with her trouble, where she should not 
be ashamed to sok it out, and he self-reproachful 
and unhappy, for the parting was pain to him 
as well, casting about for wise words that would 
neither be cold nor treacherous. When they 
were on the very verge of the deep shadowy 
woods, he made her pause for a moment, and 
forced her averted eyes to look once more into 
his own. 

‘*T want to remember you, just as yon are, 
Lois, for you will be so changed before I see 
you again. We shall both be changed,’’ he 
added, slowly; ‘‘everything will be changed.”’ 

(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
CONCLUSION, 
* Sorrow, and grief of heart, 
Made him speak fondly, like a frantic man.”’ 
‘These tidings nip me: and I hang the head, 
As flowers with frost, or grass beat down with storms.”’ 
“If it were now to die, 
’Twere now to be most happy; for, I fear 
My soul hath her content so absolute, 
That not another comfort like to this 
Succeeds in unknown fate.”’ 


Two months elapsed. The last of August 
found Edith making preparations to return 
home. Her school-room duties ceased with 
Matty’s death ; for Mary evinced such an aver- 
sion to her books, which were a constant remin- 
der of her sister, that Mr. Ellis ordered them 
to be put out of sight, and the music lessons 
only were continued, Edith had maintained 
her cheerfulness, and her pleasant words and 
sweet smiles were, as ever, dispensed on all 
around her. But the old light had faded from 
her eye and the color from her cheek, and often, 
when Mary and her father were at Matty’s grave, 
from a fear of intruding she would remain in 
the house or walk on the lawn, always in deep 
thought. 

It was toward the evening of a warm day, 
within one week of Edith’s departure, that she 
returned with Mary from the Indian mound. 
They ha been gathering flowers to sprinkle 
over the still deeply mourned-for Matty, and 
wearied with her wanderings among the flower- 
beds, and overcome with the sultry heat, Edith 
threw herself on the sofa in the library, while 
Mary went down to the gate at the foot of the 
lawn to watch for her father, who had taken 
his accustomed Saturday evening ride to Chest- 
nut Grove. The doors were all thrown open to 
admit any air that might be stirring, and taking 
off her hat Edith brushed the heavy bands of 
hair from her white temples, and placing one 
hand beneath her cheek threw the other care- 
lessly over the back of the sofa and fell asleep. 
Mr. Ellis returned by the way of the negro- 
quarter, and resting a moment beneath the 
shade of the sycamore that waved above the 
mound, he proceeded to the house, and, step- 





ping upon the piazza, entered the library. He 
stopped short on seeing the sleeping form 
before hini, then softly approached the sofa and 
gazed upon the fair face of the sleeper with 
much the same expression as he had regarded 
the flowers on New Year’s night. He drewa 
parallel. She, then so brilliant, so gloriously 
beautiful, as with burning cheék and sparkling 
eye she stood surrounded by Nora’s friends, 
now so wan, so pale, so spiritless ; so like those 
flowers which early in the day had looked so 
fresh and lovely, reflecting their blushes in the 
bouquet of roses, but which he had found in 
the library thrown carelessly aside drooping 
and faded. With asudden impulse he dropped 
upon his knee, and without thought of the con- 
sequence, imprinted an ardent, burning kiss 
upon her eyelids, cheek, and lip. His chestnut 
curls fell over her face and brushed her eyelids, 
and with a quick start she awoke; looking 
around in bewilderment, her cheek, which al- 
ways flushed when his eye was upon her, be- 
came a bright vermilion. She attempted to 
rise, but taking her hand he drew her gently 
down again, and with so much earnestness, but 
oh, such hopelessness, said— 

‘* Edith, if you would only give your love to 
me !”? 


His soft brown eye, now so burning, so pas- 
sionate, rested on her face, from which the 
blood slowly receded, leaving it pale as before, 
and after looking into them with a startled, 
wild expression, she slowly raised her hands, 
and placing them upon his shoulders, said— 


**Do you mean it ?”’ 


‘*Mean it, Edith! it has been the cry of my 
heart for months.’’ 

She bent her head lower, still lower, until 
her breath fanned his cheek, and with that 
look which had once before lighted her face, 
and filled his heart with inexpressible happi- 
ness, she said— 

** And it has been yours for months.’’ 

His arms were around her; their cheeks 
rested together, and for a moment they forgot 
all else in their sudden tumult of bliss. Press- 
ing her closer, still closer to his bosom, he raised 
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her face, so quietly happy, to his own, beaming 
with such unutterable joy, and said— 

‘* Speak, dearest.” 

** What shall I say ?” 

‘Tell me that all this time you have not 
been pining for Frederick ; that it was not the 
dread of his becoming insane that prevented 
your giving yourself to him.”’ 

** Who told you that, dearest ?’’ 

** His mother.’’ 

There was a pause; at length she said— 

** Now you speak to me, darling.” 

** And what shall J say ?”’ 

‘Tell me that all this time you have not 
regarded me only as your ward,” she replied, 
arehly. 

‘* Did Frederick—”’ 

‘No, dear, I heard your conversation with 
him the evening before he left the Bluff.”’ 

** And did you love me even then, my pre- 
cious one? And was it from a fear of betraying 
your secret that you avoided my society? 
Ashamed to confess it, dearest ?’’ 

‘*T did not wish to foster an unrequited love,’’ 
she replied, averting her burning face. 

‘And I tormented myself with the belief 
that you had conceived an unconquerable aver- 
And you pined with the thought 
But for 
that awakening kiss, darling, we might have 
I will always bless the 
impulse that impelled me to the act.”’ 

A light step on the piazza notified them of 
Mary’s approach, and with becoming modesty 
Edith drew from her lover’s embrace; but he 
drew her back to his side and said, ‘‘ No, dar- 
ling! Mary will rejoice in the knowledge that 
you are going to remain with us, comfort us, 
Come here, my daugh- 
ter!’’ he said, addressing Mary, who entered 
the room and regarded her father and Edith 
with a surprised, inquiring glance. She ap- 
proached, and with his unoccupied arm he 
drew her to the sofa, and said, ‘‘ Miss Edith is 
going home next week.”’ 

‘*T know it, papa.’’ 

‘** But, dear, she is coming back, as Matty 
requested, to remain with us always.” 

She did indeed rejoice, and her first happy 
laugh since Matty’s death caused Aunt Cilla to 
shake her head, and with a look of apprehen- 
sion say to Nelly— 

**Crazy! sure’s yer born.” 

But ‘‘the shadow creeps and creeps, and is for- 
ever looking over the shoulder of the sunshine.” 
At length, after making her repeat over and 
again her love for him, and sealing each vow 


sion for me! 
you were nothing to me but 2 ward! 


Leen separated forever. 


and be yourself happy. 








with a lover’s kiss, he remembered his budget 
of letters, and with a reluctant hand drew them 
forth, saying, ‘‘ But, Edith, love, 1 have some- 
thing here that I fear will cast a shadow over 
our happiness’’—and he handed her a letter. 
She recoiled, and with one bound shrieked, 
frantically— 

‘* Mother! Read it!’’ 

He tore off the envelop, the black lines of 
which had told the sad news, and, laying her 
head against his shoulder, he held it there 
while he read the letter through. 

‘‘Yes, my poor, precious bird, your mother 
is—’’ 

‘* Dead?” she screamed. 

‘*She died of heart-disease,’ he answered, 
the tears, which refused to visit her own eyes, 
gathering in his. 

She looked at him with a stony glance. He 
took her hands, which seemed turned to ice, 
and begged with words of love that she would 
speak to him; but her eyes moved not, and 
not a muscle of her rigid face relaxed. He read 
aloud the letter from her sorrow-stricken sister, 
hoping that its words of heart-breaking woe 
would melt her to tears; but she did not seem 
to hear him, and in a frenzy of despair he en- 
treated her, with kisses and protestations of 
love, to look up to him, reminding her that the 
hour in which she knew that she was bereft of 
a mother had given to her one who would be 
more than father, mother, or any other earthly 
friend. Hour after hour he sat by her side, 
striving by every art and word of endearment 
to rouse her, but in vain; her faculties seemed 
suddenly paralyzed by the shock of her mother’s 
death ; and as the night waned, and she evinced 
no sign of returning animation, he became be- 
side himself with grief and fear, and was about 
to dispatch a messenger to town, when Aunt 
Cilla said— 

‘* Massa Jacob, s’posen yer unbox de portrait 
ob young missus, dat come dis mornin’, and 
show it to Miss Eden; p’raps it may bring her 
to.” 

Mr. Ellis caught at the suggestion; and, 
breaking open the box, produced the portrait, 
so lifelike as to make even himself start, and, 
after gazing a moment on the beloved lineaments 
of his child, placed the picture on the foot of 
the sofa, and then, calling for more light, he 
raised Edith so that her gaze would fall directly 
upon it. Holding his breath in suspense, he 
awaited the result, scarcely daring to hope that 
it would be a happy one.” 

A sudden, violent spasm passed over her 
face, then her eyes closed, and her whole frame 
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seemed convulsed. A movement, and the long 
pent-up tears burst forth, and as Mr. Ellis bent 
over her trembling with emotion, agitation at 
the sight of the portrait of his daughter min- 
gling with the agonizing suspense of the last 
few moments, she threw her arms around his 
neck, and on his bosom sobbed out her hysteri- 
cal grief. 

At length the force of her grief was spent, 
and after a few soothing words, Mr. Ellis gave 
her into Aunt Cilla’s charge. 

‘*Bress her heart! 1’ll put her to bed and 
talk to her ’bout her mudder; dat’ll make her 
cry, and de more she cry now de more she 
won’t cry arter awhile.”’ 

** No, Cilla,”’ said Mr. Ellis ; ‘‘you had better 
keep her perfectly quiet.’’ 

‘*Humph !’’ said the old woman, when her 
master closed the door. ‘*‘ Young massa’m 
sleepy, I reckon. Who eber hearn tell ob a 
body bein’ kep’ quiet when der inard feelin’s 
are all ob a rile like a pot ob boilin’ soap? I 
didn’t, nohow.”’ 

The next morning there was an utter pros- 
tration of both mind and body, rendering Edith 
incapable of physical action or mental effort. 
But the second day, when she met Mr. Ellis, 
she told him that she must start immediately 
for home, and seemed so firm in her determi- 
nation that he did not strive to divert her from 
her purpose. 

‘*When will you be ready, Edith?” he asked, 
drawing her to him. 

‘* To-morrow,’’ she replied. 

‘*Can you not wait one day longer, darling?”’ 

‘*‘O no! Gracy has no one with her but 
brother George, and I must go,” she answered, 
the tears starting afresh at the mention of her 
sister’s name. 

“Very well, dearest ; we will be ready also.’’ 

“We?” 

‘* Yes, my poor bird, Mary and I. 
think I would send you home ?”” 

She pressed his hand in token of her thanks, 
and a faint smile lit up her face so white and 
haggard. Mary was wild with delight at being 
allowed to accompany her father and Edith, 
and as she assisted in packing the trunks, 
Edith’s subdued grief could scarcely restrain 
her girlish spirits. 

The next day the carriage bore them to 
Augusta. Mrs. Morgan’s astonishment was in- 
finite when they presented themselves before 
her, and without bounds when she learned 
that they were to leave that evening for the 
North. 

‘* But, Jacob, why need you go? 


Did you 
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chants are going every day, and why not place 
Miss Edith in charge of one of them ?’’ 

‘I do not wish to do so. Miss Edith will 
return with me as—’”’ 

** As what?” 

‘*My wife.” 

** Your wife?” 

“My wife!” 

Mrs. Morgan was for a moment staggered ; 
but she saw that the thing was inevitable, and 
she was too politic to raise vain opposition or 
even to express disapprobation. Mr. Ellis had 
learned her opinion of governesses some months 
before, and he had doubtless not forgotten it ; 
and after 4 moment of reflection, she said— 

‘* Well, if it is to be, why not at once ?”’ 

** At once?’’ repeated Mr. Ellis, in a tone of 
inquiry. 

‘Yes, let the ceremony be performed here 
this afternoon.’’ 

‘* Would she consent ?”’ 

‘*If she takes the right view of the matter, 
she will not hesitate; the expediency of such a 
course cannot be questioned.” 

After a momentary hesitation, Mr. Ellis re- 
plied—‘‘ No, Martha; I cannot suggest marriage 
to her while she is so crushed beneath the 
weight of her recent great bereavement.” 

‘*Then when do you expect to return ?’’ 

‘¢T cannot determine; she must decide, I 
design leaving Mary with her while I make a 
flying visit to Canada.’’ 

Passing over the journey, the sad meeting of 
Edith with her brother and sister, we again 
meet her in the retirement of her brother's 
farm. Nothing about the place has changed 
since she last crossed the threshold. The fo- 
liage is becoming tinted with the brilliant colors 
of the northern autumn, which it was assum- 
ing when she left home a year before. Vag 
still sits on his perch and picks the crumbs 
from his mistress’s hand ; the work-table, with 
its basket and books, still stands by the win- 
dow, and the rocking-chair by its side, but the 
seat is vacant and the busy needle is plied no 
more. Nothing changed, nothing altered! and 
yet to Edith it seemed another spot. ‘ Home 
was not home without her mother.’’ She visited 
the white marble tablets above the spring- 
house, and as the shade of the willow moved 
slowly hither and thither over them, she re- 
membered and related to Grace how that a 
year before, when she had looked back to catch 
a.last glimpse of her friends, and saw her mo- 
ther standing alone with the dark shadow rest- 
ing over her, she had felt a secret, indefinable 
foreboding of a darker shadow in the future. 
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Mr. Eilis returned from Canada after a three 
weeks’ absence, and after a long conversation 
with Edith, called Mary to him, and said— 

‘*Mary, lam going home in a few days ; will 
you accompany me or remain with Miss Edith 
until I return for her in the spring ?’’ 

After some hesitation, she replied, ‘‘ Which 
do you wish me to do, papa ?”’ 

‘*T would prefer you to remain here, my 
daughter; you would find it very lonely at the 
Bluff, and you know that it is not pleasant at 
your Aunt Martha’s, now your cousin sees no 
society.” 

‘*But, papa, won’t you be very lonely with- 
out me ?”’ 

‘*T will miss you very much, my daughter, 
but the prospect of meeting my two treasures’’ 
—he smiled, and threw an arm around each as 
he repeated—‘‘ my treasures in the spring will 
keep me cheerful.’’ 


Spring came, and one day when Mary and 
Grace had gone forth to seek for the early 
violets and crocuses,-leaving Edith alone, Mr. 
Ellis arrived. Oh, that was a joyful meeting 
between him and his beloved Edith! and with 
ineffable love he gazed into her sparkling eyes 
and pressed her cheek, now tinged with the 
roseate hue of health! and with what a glad 
smile he said, ‘* Your native air has done much 
for you, my darling. Whenever you suffer 
from disease, I shall know the panacea to restore 
you to health !”’ 

The meeting between himself and Mary was 
no less joyful, and when after her first great 
gladness she returned to the door to pick up 
her crocuses and violets, he looked after her 
with a father’s pride, and wondered that he 
had never before discovered her exceeding 
beauty. He looked from her to Edith, and 
back again to Mary ; the caskets, he thought, 
were indeed lovely, but the gems of mind and 
heart which they contained were to him more 
lovely far. 

George had concluded that it was not good 
for man to be alone, and when he learned that 
it was Edith’s unalterable purpose to take 
Grace to Georgia with her, he expedited matters 
with a young friend of his sisters’, and two 
weeks after Mr. Ellis’s arrival a double wedding 
was celebrated at the little farm. With feelings 
of regret, George parted with his sisters, but a 
mischievous smile played around Edith’s mouth 
as she whispered in his ear, ‘‘ Any fears of 
shabby treatment ?”’ 

In New York, where they stopped a few days 
on their way south, Edith met Charles Howard 





at the house of Mr. Acton, They met as friends, 
but no look on her part gave token that there 
existed in her mind a remembrance of the past. 
His wife’s beauty more than equalled her ex- 
pectations, and, during the evening they passed 
together, she frequently found her eyea wander- 
ing to the fair waxen face, the loveliness of 
which was half concealed by a wealth of floating 
ringlets. Mrs. Howard was tall, much taller 
than Edith, with a figure of considerable embon- 
point, and a dashing, imperious way about her 
that showed her to be a petted, spoiled child 
of fortune. Twenty months had wrought a 
wonderful change in Charles Howard’s appear- 
ance! an accumulation of flesh had destroyed 
the intellectual expression of his countenance, 
and rendered his movements heavy and indo- 
leut in the extreme; his eye had lost its spar- 
kling, animated expression, and its somewhat 
bleared appearauce aroused asuspicion in Edith’s 
mind that he was no stranger to the wine-cup. 
He seemed totally oblivious of the presence of 
his wife, and devoted himself to Emily (Mrs. 
Acton), whom he playfully called ‘‘ aunt,’ and 
to Grace, whose sudden assumption of dignity 
when he addressed her aroused for a moment 
the old mirthful look which used to play over 
his face when exceedingly amused. But after 
the first greeting he seemed to avoid Edith, 
scarcely glanced at her, and she turned from 
his altered face to that of her own noble-looking 
husband, and thanked the destiny which, a 
year and a half before, had led her from his 
then dangerously fascinating society, and given 
her a heart all nobleness and truth, and which 
would be faithful even unto death. 


A period of four years had elapsed. To Edith 
and her husband they had been years of in- 
tense, unalloyed happiness; but now their 
home circle is to be broken, and on Edith’s 


brow rests a cloud of sorrow. The mansion at 
Beech Bluff is thrown open, and from its portals 
issue two brides, Mary Ellis and Grace Stanford 
no longer, but Mary Ward and Grace Elton. A 
few more days and the sisters will be separated 
by the broad waters of the Atlantic, and no 
wonder that their faces are bathed in tears and 
they linger at the parting. 

Mary has chosen an humble sphere, but she 
will be near her father and Edith, and with a 
face all smiles and blushes she bids them a 
brief good-by. As the wife of Mr. Ward, the 
soul-stirring, eloquent preacher, to whom she 
has given her fresh young love, she will ‘‘ be 
better ;’’ and, with her sister’s words ringing in 
her ear, and her father’s blessing on her head, 
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she leaves his roof, and with a brave heart goes 
forth to share the trials and labors of the Bap- 
tist preacher. 

Nora’s melancholy was of long continuance, 
often accompanied by partial insanity ; but her 
parents did not lose hope that her mind would 
be restored, until one day a letter from Fred, 
accidentally falling into her hands, revealed to 
her that he had seen Cavelli in Italy, a member 
of the chain-gang. He had bought an office 
under government, committed a fraud, and been 
sentenced to the galleys for life. From that 
moment she became a hopeless maniac, and, 
subsequently, when the news of Fred’s death 
reached home, Mrs. Morgan’s reason tottered 
on its throne; but after months of illness, 
during which she was brought near to the door 
of death, she arose from her couch, not a ma- 
niac, but a Christian, bowing to the will of the 
Almighty. 

Fred died in Florence of the slow Italian fever, 
often so fatal to foreigners, and in the full pos- 
session of his intellect, blessed God that he 
should not live to be insane. Among his effects 
was found a small box addressed to ‘ Edith 
Ellis.”” In the presence of her husband she 
opened it, and disclosed a few withered flowers, 
and a frail, delicate chain of the golden gum- 
shell-lac. 

Years have passed; but Edith’s eye is still 
undimmed, her step as light, and her voice as 
musical as when she first looked out upon the 
** goodly heritage of the house of Jacob,’”’ and 
her cheek has not become stranger to the blush 
which then made it so beautiful. But her 
married life has not been all sunshine, for, be- 
side Matty, on the Indian mound, sleeps a fair 
babe, whose little light went out ere it had 
flickered a single month. Dear, precious babe ! 
how the mothez’s heart yearned for the soft 
cheek which, for such a brief period, was nes- 
tled to her breast, and then so ruthlessly 
snatched away by death! Long months she 
mourned her loss with a quiet, uncomplaining 
grief, scarcely ever mentioning the name of the 
little one, but with such heart anguish as she 
gazed on the green turf that covered her dar- 
ling, that in bitterness of spirit she was often 
led to exclaim, ‘‘My child! my Edith! why 
was I not permitted to keep her! why was she 
taken from me?” But at length she ceased to 


ask ‘‘why ;’’ and now, over the memory of the 
lovely bud, transplanted from earth to heaven, 
beams the light of a sure faith, that she shall 
one day behold it blooming, a perfect flower, in 
the sunlight of Paradise. 








OLD MAIDS. 
BY A NEW CONTRIBUTOR. 


Dear Mr. Gopry—Your well-known interest 
in whatever tends to improve the condition of 
our sex leads me to solicit a place in your pages 
for a short article in favor of that much-abused 
class—old maids. Doubtless quite a number 
of these are constant readers of your popular 
magazine (I am personally acquainted with 
several such), and will thank you, as well as 
myself, for anything we may do to promote 
their happiness and lessen their trials. 

I never could understand why these words 
should be so generally used as a term of re- 
proach; why a lady might not remain single, 
if she choose, earning her own livelihood or 
otherwise, according to her circumstances, and 
yet be entitled to the respect of her own and 
the opposite sex. But it is a sad truth, that 
when a lady is no longer young and is unmar- 
ried, she is not always treated with the same 
consideration as her married friends of the 
same age; and a sufficient explanation of any 
peculiarities of dress, manners, or conversation 
is supposed to be contained in the following 
words, ‘‘ She is an old maid.’’ Perhaps she has 
been compelled to labor for years to support 
those bound to her by the ties of nature, and 
the days of her youth have been devoted to the 
care of the sick or the aged; perhaps no one 
has sought her as a life-partner, and she has 
too much modesty or too little courage to do 
the seeking herself; or her ideal of happy 
married life may be such, that she refuses to 
accept even of wealth and rank, if he who offers 
them cannot command her highest respect and 
warmest love ; whether duty, interest, or hap- 
piness guide her, it is all the same, her title is 
undisputed—old maid it must be. 

I have sometimes wondered when and by 
whom the words were first used so contemptu- 
ously: it might have been by some disap- 
pointed wooer; or, perhaps, by some jealous 
woman ; or—but it is no use to guess ; I never 
shall know the facts of the case. I have also 
wondered why the very men who speak slight- 
ingly of old maids should censure so severely 
the conduct of those young girls who are plainly 
endeavoring to obtain a husband. Are they 
not educated to believe that happiness and 
honor are found only in the married state, 
and that to be old and single is a disgrace? Ah! 
very true is the proverb, ‘‘Consistency is a 
jewel.’’ Some of our authors, too, will dis- 
course eloquently and touchingly on the evils 
of sacrificing our daughters to mammon, and 
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depict the misery of the mis-mated in soul-stir- 
ring words, and then will describe some hapless 
elderly maiden in terms which cannot fail to 
excite ridicule, and must leave the impression 
on many minds that an unloving and anhap- 
py marriage is better than no marriage at all. 
What are the characteristics of old maids? 
Are they not generally called over-nice, peevish, 
discontented, and sometimes stingy? But have 
we not read and heard of dissipated husbands, 
unhappy children and a miserable home, pro- 
duced by a deficiency, in the wife, of neatness 
and exactness, the very qualities that are so 
disagreeable in an old maid? I will not say 
that wives are always so influential in produc- 
ing unhappiness as they are represented to be ; 
but is it not a pity that there is no way of es- 
tablishing an equilibrium in regard to these 
qualities—a pity that those who have so much 
neatness, nicety, or particularity (no matter 
what name we call it) all to themselves, cannot 
share it with those whose deficiency in this re- 
spect affects, not one only, but a whole house- 
hold. As to the charges of peevishness and dis- 
content, they are probably well-grounded in some 
instances, and so they would be if applied to any 
other class; we are all exposed to trials and 
disappointments, and young and old, rich and 
poor, married and single, are too apt to exhibit 
an impatient spirit—a want of contentedness 
with our lot in life. That old maids are as bene- 
volent as any class of society, I confidently af- 
firm: they contribute their full share for the 
various charitable purposes of the day, and 
often practise a self-denial worthy of imitation 
by those who thoughtlessly speak evil of them. 
If, in a large family of brothers and sisters, one 
of the latter remains unmarried, is it not con- 
sidered her peculiar privilege, and even duty 
to go from house to house among her kindred, 
whenever sickness or trouble calls? When the 
parents become old or infirm, this daughter is 
supposed to find her true sphere of labor with 
them. These maiden aunts are often the guard- 
ians of the young, and there are some noble 
hearts, willing and proud to acknowledge their 
indebtedness to them for much that has made 
their manhood useful and happy. 

Candid reader, have you not known and do 
you not know some of this class worthy of your 
esteem and love ? women of good intellect, good 
common sense, and good hearts? If so (and I 
cannot doubt it), never again speak contempt- 
uously of old maids. The truly polite never 
willingly injure a sensitive heart; the truly 
noble acknowledge merit, wherever found. 

To those of my readers who are really of the 
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sisterhood, and those who expect some time to 
enter the ranks, I give an earnest invitation to 
unite with me in endeavoring to show to the 
world in general, and our calumniators in par- 
ticular, that a happy and useful old maid is, 
not the exception, but the rule. 
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A VESPER. 
BY KELWAY. 


Siow fades the summer light, 
Soft falls the dew, 

Faintly the stars of night 
Glimmer to view. 

Gentle and merciful, 

Thou who wast crucified, 

Bring, Oh thou Holy One, 
Peace to my heart! 


Earth, like a weary one, 
Sinks to repose ; 

Cool comes the zephyr on, 
Shutting the rose, 

Gentle and merciful, 

Thou who wast crucified, 

Bring, Oh thou Holy Oue, 
Peace to my heart! 


Bells on the valley side 
Tinkle and cease; 

Darker the shadows glide 
All is at peace. 

Gentle and merciful, 

Thou who wast crucified, 

Bring, Oh thou Holy One, 
Peace to my heart! 


THE RETURN. 


BY WM. F. WOOD. 


CrrsTAL streamlet, sweetly flowing 
Where my early days were passed! 
Like your waters I am going, 
Sadly, to the sea at last: 
To that ocean, dark and dreary, 
Whence no pilgrim comes again ; 
Where the spirit, worn and weary, 
Finds repose from care and pain. 


Crystal streamlet, like thy waters, 
I have passed through sun and shade; 

Won the smiles of earth’s fair daughters, 
Seen their joys to sorrow fade: 

Like the bubbles on thy bosom, 
Glancing in the morning ray, 

Hope’s illusions bud and blossom, 
Sparkle sweet and pass away. 


O’er the world I long have wandered, 
Now, a stranger, I return; 
(Hope, and health, and manhood squandered, ) 
Life’s last lesson here to learn ; 
Calmly on thy shore reposing, 
Iam waiting for the day 
Whose still twilight, softly closing, 
Steals the trembling soul away. 























ACTING 





BY 8. 


Characters. 
Joun Jones, the tyrannical papa, who separates 
the adoring lovers (if he can). 
CuarLey Moore—Emity Jones, the adoring lovers 
whowon’t be separated, and being the best judges 
in the matter win. 


Mrs. Jones, who wishes that folks would try to get 
along comfortable. 


Doty, who thinks it’s a shame, that she does. 


LOVE. 


Sceye 1.—Mr. Joyus’s parlor, furnished as a 

parlor should be. Curtain rises, discovering 
CHaruey pacing up and down, Mr. Jones seat- 
ed in majestic dignity at the centre-table, Mrs. 
Jones seated languidly in an easy rocking-chair, 
and Emity standing disconsolately behind her pa. 


Charley. May I demand, sir, the cause of this 
refusal ? 

Mr. Jones. Certainly, my friend. You are 
aware that my daughter will inherit a large 
fortune— 

Emily. I had rather have my Charley ! 

Mr. Jones. Emily, be quiet! Now, sir, when 
your father left you and your affairs to my 
guardianship, he left barely sufficient to pay 
your expenses through school and college ; 
consequently, you have nothing now but— 

Charley. Youth, energy, health— 

Mr. Jones. Tut! tut! let me finish. Youth, 
yes, you are just nineteen, and Emily fifteen. 

Emily. I was sixteen last month. 

Mr. Jones. A pretty pair of lovers, truly, to 
try to elope from— 

Emily (dramatically). Tyranny ! Take my for- 
tune, rapacious man, but (sobbing) giveme my 
Charley ! 

Mrs. Jones. Emily, my dear. don’t cry; it 
makes your nose red, 

Charley. Unfeeling ! 

Mrs. Jones. On the contrary, Charles, I am 
all feeling. Can’t you sitdown, now? I have 
reached such a pitch of nervousness, with 
watching you march up and down, that I shall 
certainly have hysterics if you keep on any 
longer. Emily, my dear, don’t sniffle. 

Emily. Thus is it ever! On the one hand 
unfeeling indifference, on the other crushing 
tyranny. Still, still will love triumph, Charley! 
VOL. LXIl.—20 


CHARADE.—LOVE-SICK. 








ANNIE FROST. 


Charley. My life! (Rushes towards her.) 

Mr. Jones. Stand back Emily, if you 
can’t keep quiet, go up stairs. 
both of you. You, Charles, have betrayed my 
confidence in the most shameful manner by 
endeavoring to elope with my daughter; there- 


sip f 
, sir! 


Now hear me, 


fore, having proved yourself unworthy ofa home 
here, you will to-morrow return to college, to 
rema n until you are of age. 

Charley. Eternity ! 

Mr, Jones. As for you, Emily, as you are 
such a mere child— 

Emily. I ain’t! I won’t be snubbed so. I 
am old enough to love— 

Charley (enthusiastically). Love ! 

Mr. Jones (contemptuously). Love! Mrs. Jones, 
has Emily any occupations suited to so roman- 
tic a disposition ? 

Mrs. Jones. J don’t know, I’m sure. She 
Dear, dear, I 
wish you would hurry and give them that lec- 
ture | I don’t see why folks 
can’t get along more quietly! Ido! 
Emily, my 


reads and plays, I suppose! 


Such a noise! 
I never 
elope, and cry, and make a noise. 
dear, your hair wants brushing. 

Emily. Talk not to me of hair! (Sobbing.) 
Pa’s going to send my Charley away. 

Charley (trying to reach her). My angel Emily. 

Mr. Jones. Stay where you are, sir; no, on 
second thoughts go where you ain’t, to your 
own room, and get ready for to-morrow’s 
journey. 

Mrs. Jones. Dear, dear, how you forget! His 
trunk is all packed, and so is Emily’s. It 
would have been much more comfortable to 
let them go, and saved all this fuss. 

Emily (suddenly throwing herself on her knees 
beside her mother). Plead for us, angel mother. 
Speak the dear promptings of maternal love. 
Doom not your child to utter misery and an- 
guish. Soften the obdurate heart of yon hard 
man— 

Mr. Jones. A very pretty way to speak of 
your father, truly. 

Emily. Never, till I win your consent to my 
wedding my love, my heart’s idol! 

Iie ’s as cross as 


Get up, you young idiot! 


Charley. It’s no use, Em. 
two sticks. 

Emily (screaming). You, too, desert me ! 

Mrs. Jones. Gracious, Emily, don’t do that 
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again! It’s not at all ladylike to yell in that 
way. My head will certainly split, if some- 
O dear, dear ! 
if I had known what a trial girls were, I’m 
I would never have been 


body don’t do something soon. 


married. I 
haven’t had any quiet since you came home 
from boarding-school. 

Emily. Then let me leave you, to follow my 


chosen one, 


sure 


Mrs. Jones. To college. Dear, dear, I’m sure 
that ’s not at all proper ; they wouldn’t let you 
any way. 

Mr. Jones. You have heard me, Charles. My 
decision is unalterable ; therefore, prepare for 
your journey. 

Emily (springing up). Oh, Charley, I have an 
idea! 

Mr. Jones. I doubt it. 

Emily (aside). Gracious, I forgot pa and ma. 
Never mind, I'll tell Charley. (Aloud, cheer- 
Sully.) Good-by for the present, old fellow 
(holds out her hand). 

Charley. ‘* What change comes o’er the spirit 
of her dream !’’ (takes her hand.) 

Emily (bending forward). Whisper, let me 
whisper to you, Charley. 

Mr. Jones (jerking them apart). Go up stairs, 
(Exit Charley.) 

I’ve hit it! 
Mr. Jones. I verily believe you are insane, 


sir! Go, I say! 


Emily (laughing). I know ! 
Emily. Mrs. Jones, I trust to you to keep 
these two young fools apart until to-morrow. 
(Exit Mr. Jone 8.) 

Mrs. Jones. 


quiet now. 


Dear, dear, I do hope it will be 
Emily, my child, sit down. 

Emily (walking up and down). And he won’t 
go at all, then; hecan’t! Oh, it’s getting to 
Pa’s so jolly cross; and 
I can manage ma, I know. 


be just like a novel. 
I must write to 
my dear Matilda, and tell her all about it. I’m 
sure it’s a great deal more romantic than her 
mother’s ducking that man that serenaded her 
with dirty water, from the window. Oh, I 
think it is fan alive to be in love! 

Mrs. Jones. Emily, will you oblige me by 
sitting down, quietly ? 

Emily. Yes, ma, I’m going to find Charley. 
(Exit Emily.) 
Well, I do hope they won’t make any noise. 
My head is dizzy with the excitement (yawns). 


Mrs. Jones. But, my dear— 


Dear me, what a trial girls are, especially if 
they fancy they are in love! I’m sure I never 


had such foolish ideas. 


(Closes her eyes, and 
Iam glad it is quiet at 
{ Curtain falls. 


speaks very languidly.) 
last. 
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SICK. 


Scene 2, same as Scene 1. Curtain rises on the 


unoccupied parlor. 


Enter Dotty. 


Dolly. Well, I never did! No, never! I’m 
sure I didn’t ever! There’s that poor, dear 
Miss Emily just a-dyin’ about Mr. Charles, and 
her pa’s as savage to’em asa meat-axe, Laws 
me, just s’pose it was Daniel; how’d I feel! 
It’s a real shame ! 


Enter Emity and CHar.ey. 


Emily. He can’t turn you out of doors if you 
are sick, you know, and then you can’t go to- 
morrow. 

Charley. But so suddenly. 

Emily. But you must have something sud- 
den. Brain fever, or—oh! I know, sun-stroke. 
That ’s it—go out without your hat, and get a 
sun-stroke. 

Dolly. Oh, Miss Emily, how can you be mur- 
dering of him that way? 

Emily (aside to Charley). Shall I tell her? 

Charley (aside to Emily). Better not; she’s 
so jolly green she might let the old folks see 
the fun. 

Emily. Hark! there’s pa, now. Go, Charley, 
it’s awful hot in the garden. Run! (£zit 
Charley.) 

Emily. Now for an attitude of desperate grief, 
or pa will suspect something. (Sits down.) 
Dolly, my good Dolly, listen to my woe! 

Dolly. Land, Miss, you’re grinning all over 
your face ! 

Emily (taking out her pocket-handkerchief). 
That won't do! Dolly, do you go to my room 
and pack up the things you unpacked this 
morning. 

Dolly. You ain’t a-going to try it again? 

Emily. Ain’t 1? 

Dolly. Well, I never did. 

Emily. Footsteps approach ! 
er’s voice (assumes an attitude of dejection, and 


(Exit Dolly.) 
I hear my fath- 


covers her face). 
Enter Mr. and Mrs. Jones. 


Mrs. Jones. There she isnow! I’msure you 
needn’t have made me come down for nothing. 
(Emily sobs.) 

Mr. Jones. You told me they were together. 

Mrs. Jones (sitting down). Well, they are not, 
so what is the use of shouting at me. Emily, 
don’t make that noise. 

Emily (hysterically). My love! Banished ! 
Charley (behind the scenes). Let me—die—at 
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—the—feet—(Enter, staggering, with his hands 
pressed to his forehead). 

Emily (starting up). Charley ! 
upon the sofa as if fainting.) 

Mr. Jones. What is the matter? Charles! 

Emily. Charley ! he faints! Water! (Aside.) 
He does it beautifully. 

Charley (gaspingly). The sun! 
float before my eyes! I sink! 
(falls back again). 

Mr. Jones. Sun-stroke |! 
garden without any hat. 

Charley (aside to Emily). Shall I become de- 
lirious ? 

Emily (aside to Charley). O yes, only be real 
funny. 

Charley (starting up, sitting on the sofa). See, 
there, there, before me stalks the phantom! 
Stop! He heeds me not—Emily! they tear 
her from me. 

Emily (giggling). I am here ! 

Charley (aside to her). Cry, you little goose ! 
(Aloud.) Hag! stand aside! Where is my love? 

Mrs. Jones. Dear, dear, I’m afraid Charles is 
sick. 

Mr. Jones. A sun-stroke, madam, is no joke. 
( Aside.) He is poor 
Henry’s only boy, and even if poor—he— 
(Aloud. ) 

Charles (laughing). They think we will obey! 
Ha! ha! never! 


( Charley falls 


Large spots 
Save me— 


Fool; been in the 


Have I been too harsh? 


Charles, my boy. 


Emily. Oh, Charley, won’t you speak to me? 
It’s Emily, yourown Emily! Oh, he will die! 

Charles (falling back). I faint! Air! Water! 

Emily (aside). Fire! Earth! he might as well 
call for all the elements. 

Mrs. Jones (calling). Dolly, bring some water 
here. 

Charles (faintly). My dream of love, my dream 
of fame is over! I see visions—look! angels, 
one fairer than all, my Emily! 

Mr. Jones. Poor boy, how he loves her! 

Emily (aside). Go it, Charley ! 


Enter Douxy, with water. 


Mrs. Jones (taking the water). Go for Dr. Hall, 
Dolly. (zit Dolly.) Emily, my dear, here’s 
some water; sprinkle Charles. 

Emily. Blest fount of hope! 
water (sprinkles Charles). 

I live again! (Aside.) 
Stop, Em, you ’re deluging my shirt front. 

Emily (aside). Be delirious some more. 

Charles. One, two! How many hours before 
the owl hoots? Casar was great—ha, ha! 
Julius was but man! To-morrow! Must I 
leave Paradise—the air my jewel breathes ! 


Give me the 


Charles. I revive ! 
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Mr. Jones. Poor boy! Charles, do you not 
know me ? 

Charles. Knowledge, they say, is power. 

Mr. Jones. Quite flighty! Why don’t the 
doctor come ? 

Emily (aside). Charley, I’m going to faint. 

Charley (falling back again). What blinds 
me? Dazzling light dances before my eyes. 

Emily. He dies! Charley! (ints into Mrs. 
Jones’s arms.) 

Mrs. Jones. Dear, dear, here’s Emily sick, 
too. [ Curtain falls. 


LOVE-SICK. 


Scene 3.— Curtain rises instantly, discovering stage 
as before, with the actors in the same positions. 


Mr. Jones. 1am not marble. Emily! (Tukes 
her in his arms.) 

Emily ( faintly). Father! Charles ? 

Mr. Jones. Will soon, I trust, be better. I 
see his heart is yours, my child, and wait but 
till you are of suitable age, and I will no longer 
oppose your union. 

Charles (springing up). Eureka! Emily! Hur- 
ra! (Emily rushes to his arms.) 

Mr. Jones. What! this is a very sudden re- 
covery, sir. 

Charles. Because my sickness was from the 
heart, and your words remove it. Forgive us. 
We are both sick. 

Emily. Love-sick. 

Mr. Jones. Wayward children! Well, well, 
I don’t see what Ican do. (Toaudience.) Are 
you willing? All plays conclude so, and Mrs. 
Jones, you see— 

Mrs. Jones. Must have a little quiet. 

[ Curtain falls, 


a ~_eor 


MoRAL AND INTELLECTUAL VirtuEs.—Aristotle 
treats of moral and intellectual virtues sepa- 
rately, but he did not think that they could 
exist separately. Moral virtue implies the due 
regulation of our moral nature with all its ap- 
petites, instincts, and passions; these, there- 
fore, must be in subjection to the reason, 
Again, the reason does not act with all the 
vigor of which it is capable, unless the moral 
nature isina well-regulated state. Hence man’s 
moral and intellectual faculties reciprocally act 
and react upon each other: every good resolu- 
tion carried into effect, every act of self-control 
and moral discipline, increases the vigor of the 
pure reason, and renders it more able to per- 
form its work. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘MI88 SLIMMENS.’’ 


CHAPTER XIII. 
A SEA VOYAGE. 

You don’t say so! Flummery married to 
Mrs. Yellow Dock’s daughter! That’s all your 
doings, Rasher. If you hadn’t interfered in 
the shameful manner you did to break up 
the match when it was on the very point of 
going off, he might have been my son-in-law 
instead of that odious woman’s. And she’s 
always pretended she wouldn’t allow him to 
have one of her daughters on account of his 
immorality. Didn’t I tell you it was sour 
grapes? She snatched him up at the first 
chance, which she never would have got at all 
if poor Flummery hadn’t been broken-hearted 
about Cerintha, and so desperate that he didn’t 
care what he did. Rather calculating in his 
desperation? What do you mean? Got a cou- 
ple of hundred thousand for throwing himself 
O yes! of course you’ll put that con- 
You’re always thinking of 


away? 
struction upon it. 
money, Rasher, always; you’re nothing but 
Who keeps 
you always thinking of money? I’m sure I 
don’t know ; you can’t accuse me of it. Only 
so that I have all I want I don’t care where it 
Of course I 


an account-book, a perfect ledger. 


comes from, nor how it’s made. 
have to have plenty of it to gratify my tastes 
and keep up appearances, but I don’t care 
about the money ; all I want of it is to spend 
it. It’s very unreasonable of you to intimate 
that 7 make an account-book out of my hus- 
I can’t abide business, and the pork 
All I ask of you is to pro- 
vide the necessaries of life for your wife and 


band. 
business above all. 


children ; yet a person would think, to hear 
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you talk, that I made a slave of you. When- 
ever I say we've got enough, you’ll quit work 
and be glad of it? I haven’t asked you to 
quit work ; as long as you’re active and hearty 
(see no reason why you should give up busi- 
ness, and as for our having enough, /’ve never 
seen the time when I had half what I wanted. 
There ’s the Joneses go to Europe every season, 
and have gold instead of silver spoons. There ’s 
plenty of our neighbors live better than we do, 
and we must be very easily satisfied to settle 
down on what we ’ve got at our time of life. 
I’m as bad as the farmer’s wife, who only 
wanted to be comfortable? Oh, don’t tell any 
of your vulgar anecdotes, husband; they ’re 
all out of fashion, and only provoke me. We 
might have been contented with a fish shop, but 
we wasn’t; we have riz in life, and I see no 
reason why we shouldn’t keep on rising until 
we—‘‘bust!’? There it comes again! always 
hinting about bursting up, and failing, and 
ruin, and such trash, which I don’t believe at 
all in, only you keep it to scare me, as folks 
keep dark closets to shut up children in. And 
big folks, too? 
to that. What I was going to say when you 
put it all out of my head telling me about 
Flummery’s getting married. Poor Cerintha! 
how she wi/l feel when she hears it! Only 
three week$ since he was almost united at the 
altar with her. What I was going to say is 
that next summer we must have a country- 
house. It’s all very nice coming to a watering- 
place, and only decent of you to bring us here, 
after getting Cerintha into such a scrape, and 
I shall want to come every season; but I shall 
want a country-house besides. Lots of our 
It’s real stylish to 


There, there! I wouldn’t refer 


friends are getting them. 
have one, whether you ever use it or not. We 
could go to it for a few weeks before Newport 
gets crowded, and when it gets real crowded, 
and jammed with company, we could come 
here. I could give a /éte sham-peter to pass 
away the time; Fitz-Simmons says they ’re 
delightful. ‘‘What’s a sham Peter?’’ Why, 
it’s a—a—you know what; out of doors, you 
know, a—‘‘ sham like every other fashionable 
nonsense, but what’s Peter got to do with it ?”’ 
O dear, you’re so queer, my love. Peter hasn’t 
anything to do with it but to wait on the com- 
pany, as usual. It’s an outdoor party, you 
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know, with a band of music on the lawn, and 
a place to dance, and refreshments in a tent— 
oh, it’s lovely! and such a chance for the 
young people to flirt! A kind of a barbecue? 
What a gross idea, my dear! If you were to 
give a sham-peter, you ’d serve up nothing but 
little pigs, roasted whole? Oh, get out! you 
take solid comfort in making all my little plans 
look ridiculous. 

It’s real nice here, isn’t it? I’m sorry you 
have to go back to the city, husband; though 
we shall get along very well without you, es- 
pecially with Peter and the carriage; and it’s 
necessary you shouldn’t neglect the business if 
we’re ever to do what I’ve set my heart on; and 
I suppose, after all, it’s about as cool in your 
warehouse and in the great big shut up house 
at home as in these little hot rooms, and the 
dining-room so crowded, and the ball-room so 
melting of an evening. And as you don’t care 
for company, and never dance, I suppose it’s 
just as well you should go; you’ll never be a 
fashionable man, and I’m not certain but the 
girls will make a better impression without 
their pa than with him. They ’re very popular 
already. It’s rumored about here that your 
profits last year were over a hundred thousand, 
and I shall take no pains to do away with the 
impression. I overheard somebody asking Mrs. 
Gregory who we was, and she said we were the 
‘*new family.”” I’m sure she needn’t talk; 
they ’re only a year old themselves. She did 
some real ridiculous things here last summer. I 
hope I shall have tact enough not tomake myself 
such a laughing-stock as she was. The coat- 
of-arms on our carriage is very much admired. 
Every time it comes round to the entrance I can 
see, by peeping through the curtains, the gen- 
tlemen looking at it and talking about it. 
What makes you always wink and smile when- 
ever any one says anything to you about it? 
It seems to me I should be comparatively a 
happy woman if you would leave off winking. 
Of all your habits, I do think it’s the moat 
offensive. It’s positively rude and horribly low. 
Did you ever see Mr. Fitz-Simmons do so? or 
Flummery? O dear! speaking of Flummery, I 
suppose he ’ll bring his bride right here to spite 
us and hurt Cerintha’s feelings. He thinks she 
and I had a hand in playing him that trick, and, 
now all hope is over, I guess it’s best to let him 
keep on thinking so. If the story gets out at 
all here, of course it’ll be that we gave him 
the mitten, and it will be a feather in Cerintha’s 
cap to have had the refusal of Mr. Flummery. 
A goose-feather? No, it won’t, not by a great 
deal. You won’t find many people to agree 
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with you in your prudish ideas about young 
men; and if you don’t live to regret the day 
when you broke up the match between your 
child and an eligible person like Flummery, 
then I’m mistaken. I’m tired of talking; but 
you are the strangest man! Actually invited 
that clerk of yours to the house, and tried 
to get Felicia to admire him; and all phe time 
driving away the very best match in the city. 

Would I like to go a bathing? Yes, indeed ; 
we had dresses made a-purpose before we come 
away. I’ve heard so much of the ocean turf, 
I think it must be splendid. I wouldn’t like 
to get drownded, and you know | am a little 
cowardly ; but if you say it’s safe, I’ll venture 
to go along with you. I could hardly keep 
from screaming yesterday as we sat in our car- 
riage and saw the turf break over their heads 
in the way it did. The girls thought it delight- 
ful, and they ’re engaged to go to-day with a 
party. You’re a good swimmer, and I'd ra- 
ther go with you the first time. Used to be a 
perfect duck when you was a boy? Well, 
you’re a duck now, my dear, when you’re 
good, and don’t bother me, and don’t wink or 
cough in company, and let me have all the 
money I ask for. There, there! please don’t 
muss my morning-dress; it’s the prettiest of 
them all. That’s another trick I wish you 
would give up—hugging and kissing your own 
wife. I’ve told you frequently ’twas all out 
of date. If you was going to stay in Newport, 
I should make you promise that you wouldn’t 
hug me before people, that you wouldn’t wink, 
that you wouldn’t say ‘‘ Marier,’”’ nor carry a 
silk pocket-handkerchief, nor eat your fish with 
a knife, nor refer to swine while you was here ; 
but as you leave to-morrow, it’s not worth 
while to try and worry you into it. 

I thought I should sink through the floor 
last evening when you told Mrs. Douglass, 
when she asked how long we were going to stay, 
that you supposed I’d want to go the whole 
hog. You thought I’d sink through it when I 
was dancing with young Spangler? Well, I 
guess 1’m about as light a dancer as most wo- 
men of my weight. You can’t bear to see me 
enjoy myself because you don’t dance yourself. 
Better leave it to my girls? There’s another 
of your notions. People now-a-days consider 
the mother has the best right to the attentions 
of the young men, and that it’s the daughter’s 
place to keepin the background. Not but that 
young ladies are forward enough; they know 
as much at ten as they ought to at twenty, and 
they ’re as pert as pepper, every one of ’em. I 
heard Delia Krout telling Spangler that he 
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looked as if he was waltzing with a big pumpkin, 
because I’m rather plump, and had on my 
yellow satin—the envious thing wanted him all 
to herself; and he whispered to her that it was 
the fairy pumpkin that could be turned into a 
carriage and horses whenever he wished, and 
they both tittered. I sha’n’t invite Spangler to 
ride wigh.us again while we’re here, you may 
bet. Need’nt stew about it, if the young men 
do call me a pumpkin? Now, that’s just like 
you, Rasher; instead of having the spunk to 
get mad when your own wife is made fun of, you 
turn in and ridicule her, too. You’re willing 
to pull Spangler’s nose if I wish it to prove that 
Lain’t a pumpkin? Of course I don’t wish it ; 
have the whole hotel laughing at us. But you 
needn’t go to making puns when my feelings 
are injured. Time to go tothe beach? I'll be 
ready in a minute. 

What is it? Why, it’s my life-preserving 
jacket, that I bought before I left the city. 
Please blow me up, my dear, before we go in. 
‘* With pleasure—time you returned the compli- 
ment.” What do you mean? ‘I’ve been 
blowing you up for twenty years, and you’re 


”? You seem 


willing to return the favor for once. 
to stand it pretty well. O dear! how curious 
Ilook! I don’t think the costume is as becom- 
ing to me as to those slender young ladies over 
there. And this jacket puffed out under my arms. 
[ wish I had the courage to go in without it, 
but I hav’n’t; I’m almost a mind to back out 
I’m so heavy, I shouldn’t stand a good 
chance in case of an accident. ‘‘ Get on swim- 
Ah, but that’s the very way I don’t 
want to geton. Ugh! how delightful the water 
feels—so cool, so delicious—ugh! it makes me 
shiver. Wait a minute, till I get used to it. 
I’m sure I shall like it very much after I’ve 
learned how. ‘‘ Why are we like pickled pork ?”’ 
We ain’t, I’msure, and you needn’t ask. ‘ Be- 
cause we’re in brine.’’ Well, I believe the 
water is salt, sure enough. How disgusting! 
if 1’d thought of that, I believe I wouldn’t have 
How can poets and authors talk so much 


now. 


mingly.’’ 


come, 
about the majestic ocean when it’s nothing 
but a great puddle of nasty brine! I wonder 
if that ’s what makes everything so salty that 
the sailors have to eat at sea? I don’t see why 
so much nice water was spoiled by putting salt 
in it. O dear, Rasher, don’t go in any farther! 
I’m getting my feet wet, and I shall catch cold. 
O my! oh! oh—hold on to me tight. ‘‘ Look 
like a bar-maid!’’ In what respect, I’d be 
pleased to have you inform me ?—*‘‘ said mer- 
maid.’’ Well, what’s that? something worse 
still? ‘* Fish womaa.’’ La, I remember now ; 
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but I don’t believe in ’’em, do you! ‘‘ Rather 
a scaly set.’? That’s my opinion, and as for 
their combing their hair with their fingers and 
singing songs to get men to drown themselves, 
it’s allbosh. ‘‘ Why need not sailors eat hard 
biscuit on windy days?’’ I’m sure I don’t 
know. ‘‘ Because they can have fresh rolls.” 
If you was burst up in a steamboat or falling 
out of a balloon, I think you ’d have time to 
make a conundrum, husband. Here we are, 
up to our waists in the ocean, and you ’re at it 
the same as usual. 

There ’s a wave coming in. 
Duck? how? 
know how. I suppose it would, as the water 
is its natural element, but itisn’t mine. Well, 
hold on to me, and say ‘‘ duck,”’ at the right 


Now, then, what 


am I to do? A goose would 


time. Rasher—oh! Rash—er! 

Rasher. Good gracious! the undertow has 
carried herunder. If that isn’t an underhanded 
trick in old Ocean! Marier! my dear wife, are 
you gone? are you drownded? Help! help! 
Oh, what will my children say when they hear 
their mother is lost! And I persuaded her into 
it. There! she’s come to the surface, way out 
of my reach, and the wind blowing off shore 
like mad. It’s a fortunate thing she’s got on 
that jacket. It floats her like a buoy. Oh, 
Marier, that ever I should live to see the day 
you went to sea, floating off as calmly as a cork 
on a fish-line! Good Heavens ! how she bobs! 
she looks like a buoy ; but she ’d be mad if she 
heard me say so, when she belongs to the other 
sex. There goes a boat after her. I wish I 
was init. Why don’t they pull harder? The 
wind ’s a carrying her out faster than they can 
row. I'll give ’em a thousand dollars if they 
save her, I will. Yes, Marier, I forget all your 
failings when I see you in that dreadful situa- 
tion. There ’s one consolation, you can’t sink 
while that life-preserver holds out; but you 
may be carried out to sea to perish of hunger 
and thirst. I’ll give ’em two thousand dollars 
if they get her; I will—if she is a scold. They 
are overhauling her, they ’re overhauling her! 
they ’ve got her! they have! goodness, won’t 
they have alift, two hundred andeighty pounds. 
She ’s in; they ’ve put about. Drive down to 
where the boat lands, Peter, to be ready to take 
her home. Never mind my best suit; bring it 
along. 

Here they come; she’s alive, she’s setting 
up; she puffs a little, but she’s all right. Oh, 
Marier, here you are! how are you? What 
did you put out alone in that style for? I 
thought you ’d sailed for Liverpool, sure. You 
are like a piece of roast pork—all dripping. 
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Hurrah, boys! I’ll never forget you. Take 
my purse, and divide it between you. If it 


ain’t enough, come up to the Ocean House, 
and I’ll give you a check for more. Here’s 
my watch, too, take that—and my bosom-pin. 
I’ve got my wife back, and I don’t care for the 
trash. Ha, ha, ha! Marier, how do you like 
sea-bathing? You ’llseano more of it. You’re 
a little pale—but that’s because you hold so 
You ’ll be all right by dinner- 
I guess I must have swallowed some 


much water. 
time. 
brine, too; it seems to be running out of my 
Ho! ho! a capital joke, wasn’t it—that 
little trip out to sea? Drive on, Peter, fast. 
You’ve saved your bacon, my dear, and will 
be all the sweeter for a little salting. 


eyes. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
A WELCOME LETTER. 

WEL1, girls, I’m glad your pa has gone back 
to New York. He’s all right in his place, but 
I’m afraid he’s rather of a drawback to us ina 
place like this, where one has to live constantly 
on show, as it were. There’s a great deal de- 
pends on the next few weeks; you’ve just 
come out, and you’ve got your reputations to 
make as belles and heiresses. I want your first 
season at Newport to be a decided success, so 
that you can begin the winter in the city with 
Your pa has left’us a pretty 
liberal supply of means; he’s a good man to 
his family, but he’s sadly lacking in gentility, 
and keeps me nervous when he ’s with us, for 


flying colors. 


dread of his mistakes. Guess he’s as good as 


we are? I suppose he is, Felicia, and I don’t 
blame you for standing up for your father; you 
and him are always flying up in defence of 
each other. He’s good, no dcubt, but he isn’t 
genteel, and never will be, if he lives to the 
age of Mathulaseh; it isn’t in him. J didn’t 
have much better advantages than him when I 
was young, but I’ve a natural tact for society, 
and I flatter myself nobody could tell that I 
didn’t go to boarding-school when I was a girl. 
Cerintha, what are you pinching Felicia for? 
If you think it worth while to ridicule your 
If I didn’t coax 
your pa to open the purse-strings, you’d have 


own mother, you can try it. 


a hard time getting your fingers in so freely, so 
you’d better be careful who you treat with 
disrespect. Young ladies think it an accom- 
plishment, now-a-days, to flout their own pa- 
rents. I don’t see what has made the change. 
When I was a child, I dursn’t set down before 
my father and mother unless they ie me to, 








and now, when folks do ten times as much for 
their children as they used to, they get sauce 
and impertinence forit. I can’tsee what makes 
the difference ! 

Felicia, put on your violet grenadine. As I 
passed Miss Krout’s room, I heard her tell her 
maid she was going to wear a violet grenadine ; 
she ’s so yellow she ’ll look horribly in it, and 
I want you to wear yours for contrast to spite 
her. There ain’t many who can wear it as 
well as you; it’s a very trying color, but you 
look as fair as a baby in it. You’ve got a 
beautiful complexion, though you are not as 
handsome as your sister; and those dimples 
in your shoulders almost pay you for being so 
dumpy. 
are you, and hide ’em? I sha’n’t consent to 
it. Your face isn’t so pretty that you can 
afford to hide your neck. I want you to make 
the most of your time when you’re here. 


You’re not going to wear that jichu, 


You’re new, now, and have the name of an 
heiress, and if you don’t make a match that ’ll 
pay me for the trouble and expense I’ve had 
with you, I shall be disappointed. Cerintha 
would have been off my hands before this, if it 
hadn’t been for her pa. 


most fashionable bride here, and would have 


She ’d have been the 
helped you amazingly. I should only have had 
one on my hands, instead of two to manwuvre 
for, and have had the prestige of being Flum- 
mery’s mother-in-law. 
Ono, I suppose not! You 


Needn’t make any 
matches for you? 
intend to go home and marry your pa’s clerk, 
don’t you? I tell 
you now, that as long as I live you ’ll never do 
a thing of that kind. 
one step with us, adding to the expense as you 


Your face is as red as fire. 
You shouldn’t have come 


do, you should have remained at home with 
the housekeeper, if I’d suspected such a thing. 
What do you suppose I brought you to New- 
port for? For the sea air, you suppose? Well, 
if that isn’t a good joke! 
new dresses, two mantles, three summer shawls, 


I bought you eleven 


four bonnets, ten pairs of shoes, two riding- 
hats, two new parasols, three fans, twenty pairs 
of gloves, then lace handkerchiefs and trifles 
add infantum to take the sea air in, I suppose ! 
Really, I think you could have had change of 
air on your Aunt Rasher’s farm, with three or 
four lawn dresses, a straw hat, and a stout pair 
of walking shoes, if that had been a//, and your 
Don’t make a fool of 
yourself, Felicia; you can never have but one 
‘* first season,’’ and you had better make the 
most of it. 

That girl is her father over again, and I ex- 
pect she ’ll disgrace the family yet, “Your tis- 


board bill saved besides. 








sue, with the pansies brocaded, will be sweet for 
dinner, Cerintha, with your turquoise set. There 
goes the summons now, and you’re far from 
ready ; but I don’t mind being a little late, since 
There ‘ll be a 
better chance to show your clothes. There’sa 
new arrival to-day, and I want you to look your 
best ; I heard all about him this morning, when 
Mrs. Gibson and I sat in the parlor talking. 
She knows him; he bowed to her as he passed 


our seats are always saved for us, 


us, and she told me who he was—a real catch. 
Ishe handsome? Pshaw! what a silly question ! 
Hurry, my dear. No, he isn’t very handsome 
nor very young, but he's perfect in his manners, 
and belongs to a real old Knickerbocker family, 
He's a widower with two children, both boys 
and away to school, so they ’ll make no trouble 
Mrs. Gibson says he’s ra- 
ther conceited and a little quick-tempered ; but 
them are faults very easily overlooked, Your 
pa is quick-tempered, but it doesn’t prevent 
his making a very good husband. Mr. Von 
Wagoner is wealthy and exclusive. Put these 
That’s superb, 


to a step-mother. 


sprigs in your hair, Felicia, 
Cerintha, that headdress with that dress ; Miss 
La Mode’s taste is exquisite. 

Are you all ready? Let me shake out them 
folds—so. Where’s my own handkerchief? 
Now, behave your prettiest, to-day, girls, and 
see who will be the fortunate one. Only re- 
member one thing; he’s particular, and you 
mustn’t let him see your trying. Retiring 
quietness to-day, my loves. 


Mrs. Gibson tells me that Mr. Von Wagoner 
inquired after you, who you were, and so on, 
Cerintha. She says he was struck with the 
quiet elegance of your demeanor. I’m prouder 
of that compliment than any other you ever 
received ; it shows, if he thinks so, that you ’ve 
You ’re afraid he 
You 
make yourself very pleasant to your mother, 
I guess I can manage my own cards. 


outgrown every difficulty. 
won’t like me as well as he does you? 


miss. 
I’m so fussy? Well, he won’t want to marry 
me, fortunately, and if you suit him, I guess 
We’re rich, 
please remember, and I presume Mr. Von Wa- 
goner, pride and all, doesn’t despise a fortune. 
Didn’t I tell you myself to be very quiet before 
him, and toshrink ratherthan advance? He’s 
used to being courted, and it don’t take with 
an old bird like him. I’m not a fool, and if 
yon mind my instructions, you’ll be on the 
safe side. 

Don’t dance to-night, Cerintha; at least only 
a quadrille or two; let the schottisch and 


matters will be smooth enough. 
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waltzes alone, and be very particular about 
partners ; that is, if Mr. Von Wagoneris present. 

Here comes Peter with letters. I should 
hink you corresponded with half the young 
ladies you know in the school. And here’s 
oue for me from your pa; I hope it’s got a good 
big check in it. Open it, Felicia, and read it 
to me. It bothers me to read hand-writing, 
and your pa’s is so curious. However, they ’re 
usually short, if not sweet. What! isn’t there 
a check in it? Well, if 
there 's any news in it worth reading, just let 
me know. (JS¢licia reads) :— 


How careless he is! 


My Dear Wire: Felicia’s favor of the 12th 
came duly tohand, She can draw on meat sight 
for a couple of kisses in pay for her kind wishes, 
I’m getting along as well as could be expected, 
keeping house alone. Evenings dull, buf short ; 
go to bed early. Suppose you expect a remit- 
tance; but you must check yourself, if you do. 
The only drafts honored now-a-days are those 
on the soda-fountains, and some of them have 
busted. Warm 
soles and livers too—enuff to set iron pigs a 
running. Thermom’ters all gone up and quit 
business. Our old friends, C Brothers, have 
added themselves to their stock of ‘‘ cheap 


weather here—tries men’s 





clothing ;”’ they ’ve become a pair of suspend- 
ers; but let them hold up their own acts as 
stout as they ’ve a mind; everybody thinks 
’em guilty of breeches of promise. Shouldn’t 
have invested so much in these dull times, their 
However, I 
am sorry to say, they ’re not alone. H. & M., 
the tea merchants we know, have gone by the 
board—not the tea-board. 
hot water for some time. 
is on its last legs. In fact, my dear wife, no 
firm, new or old, is considered really stable, ex- 
cept the liveries. Most firms are anything but 
firm. Under such circumstances do you think 
it strange that even pork should be over-done ? 

I don’t want to alarm you, nor the dear girls, 
but I’m afraid I must say, it would be better 
for you to leave your present quarters; they 
may be dear to you, but they ’re too dear for 
me. In short, Marier, how would you like to 
go back to the old three-story brick ? 

You had better pack your trunks and return 
as soon after receiving this as convenient, if 
you’ve money enuff to pay bills; if not, tele- 
graph. I’d come after you, but can’t leave 
very well at present. 

My heart aches for our poor children. We ’re 
used to it, but they aint; they’re dainty as 
spring chickens, Oh, Marier! don’t scold. If 


op’rations were two expants-ive. 


They ’ve been in 
Smith’s chair factory 
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you knew how I feel! You’ve told me all my 
life of my failings, and this is the worst failing 
of all. That pretty gilt sign—Timothy Rasher 
—that I was se proud of, must come down from 
over the warehouse door. You’ll never be 
troubled by the business you have despised 
any more, 1’ll explain partic’lars when you 
reach home. Men will say L’ve been Rasher 
in my speculations than I should have been ; 
that’s what hurts me Everybody ’1l 
have his cut at me now, till 1’m all used up— 
not a slice of me left. I’ve always considered 
it a slippery business, and now, indeed, I find 
myself in a pretty mess, All I ask, Marier, is 
that you will put up with it as bravely as pos- 


most. 





sible. If you’re hard on me, I shall be more 
down in the mouth than ever. Poor Cerintha! 
it ll be bad for her. I guess Flummery will be 
tickled to think he’s out of the scrape. But I 
must close. Hoping to see you soon, and to 
congratulate you upon your husband’s going 
out of the pork business, 
Yours in distress, Timorny Rasuen, 

P. 8. I tried hard, but I couldn’t ‘‘save my 
bacon.” 

P. 8. Even the barrels in the warehouse are 
in tiers. 

P. P. 8. Don't scold, Marier; it isn’t my fault, 
it ’s my fuiling. 


-— --—— 2D Ore ---- 


THE 


LANDES. 


TRANSLATED PROM THE FRENCH, 


Tue department of the Landes comprises the 
territory extending from the Gulf of Gascony 
and the mouth of the Adour to the borders of 
the Pyrenees, containing a population of about 
two hundred and thirty thousand inhabitants. 
On the right bank of the Adour is situated the 
country of the Landes, or heaths. The river 
seems placed by nature to form a barrier against 
the progress of sterility, and guard the beautiful 
country on its left bank from the invasion of 
the sands. 

On one side of this majestic river, as far as 
the eye can reach, it rests only on forests of 
pine, whose sparse foliage falling and drying 
on the ground allows of no vegetation beneath 
it. Large ponds, formed by the rains, spread 
around their stagnant waters, impeded in their 
natural course to the sea by the sands, which 
heaped up continually, till the hand of man 
found a way of arresting them. This is done 
by supporting the downs or mountains of sand 
with hurdles of osier, and then planting the 
seeds of pine, broom, and other trees of rapid 
growth, which, intertwining their roots, give 
consistence to the sand, and fix it in its place. 
Villages have in this manner been saved from 
destruction, and the results will be the acqui- 
sition of valuab!e pine forests, furnishing tim- 
ber, rosin, tar, and pitch; besides which, 
though producing little in the way of grain, it 
is rich in game, fish, honey, and wax, and the 
celebrated wild pigeons so highly prized by 
the gastronomers of France. 

If you cross the Adour the scene changes as 
if by magic: valleys and plains of exuberant 
fertility, hillocks covered with vines, neat cheer- 








ful habitations, a lively people, briskly moving, 
dressed in gay-colored stuffs, everywhere the 
signs of abundance and prosperity. But all 
this wealth of nature creates no envy in the 
breast of the frugal inhabitant of the heaths. 
He even takes pride in his poverty, that gives 
him quiet and independence; he loyes his 
scattered habitations, which the owner and his 
family share with their domestic animals. A 
few flocks of sheep pick their scanty pasture 
among the furze, guarded by shepherds, or cou- 
siots, as they call them, clad in sheepskins, and 
mounted on stilts which raise them four or 
five feet from the ground, and with the aid of 
a long pole they can traverse immense dis- 
tances. Their owners are lords of their depend- 
ants, can move their residence at pleasure with- 
out fear of law or arms, free to remain quiet, 
or lead a wandering life as best suits their incli- 
nation. 

As I incited my driver to talk of his wild 
country, on which he dilated with love and 
pride, he spoke frequently of a person whom 
he called the *‘ Solitary of the Heaths.’’ The 
name excited my curiosity, which was increased 
by learning that he had been a man of the 
world, who, in consequence of the death of an 
only son, had quitted the world to bury him- 
self in the heaths. 

I was not disposed to neglect the opportunity 
of seeing a person as singular as the country 
he inhabited. So, disregarding the difficulties 
of the road, or rather the want of a road, and 
trusting to the skill of my guide, I penetrated 
into the wildest part of the country. 

Amid this waste of sand, where scarce a stone 
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can be seen, I was surprised at the sight of a 
splendid chateau built in the time of Louis XIII. 
It must have cost an enormous sum, and stand- 
ing in this desolate country, had a most singular 
effect. We next passed an iron manufactory, 
the only metal found in this country. 

As we arrived at the summit of one of the 
sand hills, I observed a cabin, larger and better 
looking than the rest. It was the abode of the 
solitary ; he was not in the house. A farm 
servant showed me in, and went to seek his 
master. The appearance of the house gave a 
good idea of the master. There was order, 
taste, and even elegance in the midst of the 
greatest simplicity. The bedchamber was 
hung round with maps; the bedstead was of 
painted wood, the feet placed each in a bowl of 
water to guard against insects ; a book-case 
separated from the wall, the feet guarded by 
the same contrivance, a table, and a few chairs 
completed the furniture. As the solitary ap- 
proached, in a little car of antique form, drawn 
by oxen, I hastened to meet him and introduce 
myself. 

I was received with politeness and cordiality. 
My host insisted on my remaining the night, 
promising to show me the next day all that 
was worth seeing, and to conduct me in the 
evening to the post-house; and observing that 
I desired all the information that I could get 
respecting a people so new to me, my host 
became animated and communicative. 

‘I live’? said he, ‘among a half savage 
people, where linger yet those virtues that seem 
incompatible with a high degree of civilization. 
A liberal hospitality, conjugal faith, respect for 
religion and for age; but unfortunately these 
excellent qualities are allied to faults, and even 
vices, the ordinary fruits of great ignorance. 
The inhabitants of the heaths are generally 
inclined to intoxication, to jealousy, and the 
grossest superstition. I am endeavoring by 
every means in my power to ameliorate the 
condition of these good people, particularly by 
establishing achools, which I hope will diminish 
their ignorance and superstition ; for you would 
hardly believe that the greater number of these 
shepherds do not know under what govern- 
ment they live, nor to what part of France they 
belong; and to induce them to submit to vacci- 
nation, I was obliged to let them believe it was 
a charm against evil spirits.” 

The next morning my host entered my room 
with his gun in his hand. He had been out 
After breakfast, he proposed 


shooting pigeons. 
an excursion. 








We had not gone many miles when we stopped 
to look at a flock of sheep pasturing on the 
heath, guarded by two cousiots in the service 
of the Solitary. These men, mounted on their 
stilts, were leaning on the long pole which they 
used as a cane, and knitting caps similar to 
those they wore on their heads. They wore a 
long tunic of sheepskin, their naked feet rested 
on their stilts, and their legs were incased in 
coverings of fur tied on with red garters. By 
their side was a large basket containing their 
food, a pan for frying cruchades, a sort of paste 
made with the flour of millet fried in lard, a 
package of sardines, and a jug of wine, their 
provision for the forty days they were to be 
absent from the farm. 

The Solitary entered into conversation with 
them, and I observed that the old Gascon 
language, still spoken in that country, was 
much more melodious than the more modern 
patois of the rest of the province. Wishing to 
give me a sample of their agility, he said a few 
words to one of them, who went off immedi- 
ately, and ia five minutes had gone over at 
least three hundred rods, passing over the four- 
foot fences without seeming to notice them. 
When he returned, he seated himself on the 
ground, rose again to his stilts, with no other 
help than his pole, and finally picked up as he 
went along some small pieces of silver strewed 
on the heath. 

We left the shepherds to visit a family under 
the protection of the Solitary. We found in 
company with them a dozen domestic animals, 
who seemed to have as good a right there as 
their masters. A large apartment, with an 
upper room reached by steps of logs, was hung 
round with pictures of saints, and rough cook- 
ing utensils. A man more than eighty years 
old sat actually in the chimney, eight chil- 
dren stood round a table, the mother, with an 
infant in her arms, was distributing the cru- 
chades, the eldest daughter (whose beauty was 
uncommon in a country where the women, 
generally ugly, are made more so by their un- 
becoming dress) was milking a cow in the mid- 
dle of the room, while the head of the family, 
seated on the mantelpiece, was preparing for 
the oxen small bunches of oats and straw, sea- 
soned with a little salt. 

The good people received their patron with 
exclamations of joy, and finding that they were 
going to a wedding at no great distance, we 
determined to accompany them. The inhabi- 
tants climbed to their upper apartment to dress, 
and Anika came down looking very pretty, 
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indeed, in a low corset of coarse cloth, showing 
a well turned neck, and a cap with long lappets 
and scarlet points, in lieu of the ugly headdress 
worn on working days. 

On our way we met a funeral, and according 
to the custom of the country, turned back to 


_accompany it a little way. This gave me oc- 


casion to learn that when an inhabitant of the 
Landes dies, all the relations, even the most 
distant, attend the funeral, and the oldest wo- 
man recites aloud the funeral prayers, having 
first exorcised the demons to drive them from 
the grave. 

The wedding feast, though differing much in 
elegance, resembled in its main features that of 
a higher class. The young people danced as 
gaily, perhaps more so, though it was to the 
music of the bagpipe and the voices of the old 
women, who are there held in particular re- 
spect. The dance, called farandole, was more 
deficient in decency than in grace. The dance 
is followed by a feast in the open air, at which 
they drink with so little discretion, that even 
the women and sometimes the children find it 
impossible to get home. 

The preliminaries of marriage have, however, 
a strange peculiarity. When a young man 
wishes to marry a girl, he goes at night to the 
house of her father, accompanied by two friends 
each carrying a large pitcher of wine. He asks 
an interview, which is never refused. All the 
family rise, and seat themselves at table. Cru- 
chades and omelettes are served ; the pitchers 
are emptied ; while they relate stories of men 
of the sea, ghosts, and magicians, without say- 
ing a word about the object of their visit. At 
daybreak, for the feast must continue until 
then, the young lady rises and places the des- 
sert on the table. This decides irrevocably the 
fate of the lover; for if among the dishes a 
plate of nuts appears, he must consider himself 
refused, and forever excluded from that house. 
He is a ‘‘ nut gallant,’’ is a common expression 
in this country to signify a rejected lover. As 
the Solitary gave me these details, he pointed 
out two young men who had been thus dis- 
missed by the pretty Anika. 

It was late when we set out on our way to 
the post-house, attended by twelve cousiots 
carrying torches, without whose help we could 
not have discerned our way, or got through our 
difficulties. As they were mounted on their 
stilts they looked more like giants, waving their 
torches, than peaceable shepherds. We arrived 
in safety, and I parted with regret from the 
Solitary of the Landes. 





THE BOY AND THE MAN. 
BY 8. A. K. 


Frienp Tom, if you had been in Winter- 
field some fifty years since, at the old brown 
school-house on the hill, you might have seen 
little Ned Thomson, a pale, sad-faced boy, 
whose clothes were cast-off garments, filthy 
and tattered; his school-books a few torn and 
dirty fragments of a spelling-book and Testa- 
ment. His seat is with two or three other lads 
who, like him, came from the town almshouse. 
Now and then, when it is convenient, they are 
heard in their lessons. When the master is 


" out of humor, he flogs them; as they have no 


friends, the blows that should be bestowed upon 
the esquire’s, the deacon’s, and the doctor’s 
children fall upon the poorhouse boys, as they 
are orphans, and it will not do to offend the 
village aristocracy. Poor Ned, though sensitive 
and high-spirited, is bright and intelligent, but 
he is the continual butt of sneers and ridicule. 
Why is life so bitter to thee, little Ned? why 
is thy spring-time so gloomy and baleful? Ah, 
he hears the reason every day from his school- 
mates, he hears it in his dreams, he hears it in 
the whistle of the wind, in the roar of the 
mountain stream, when all nature is silent, the 
hissing whisper haunts him, the ‘‘ pauper boy.’’ 
A few years before a lovely and amiable or- 
phan girl had tripped with merry heart along the 
streets of Winterfield. Her parents, once in good 
circumstances, had died years before, and left 
her penniless. She did have work at the farm- 
houses, and was as light-hearted as though she 
were a duke’s daughter. A stranger came to 
Winterfield, handsome and smooth-spoken. 
Poor Nellie had a loving, affectionate, and 
trusting heart; he won her love and she mar- 
ried him. It was the sad, old story; he soon 
deserted her, and went no one knew whither. 
For years she toiled, gentle and uncomplain- 
ing, to support herself and her boy, little Ned, 
until New England’s scourge, consumption, 
laid its stealthy but sure hand upon her; she 
lingered not long a martyr. One morning she 
was found with her arm around her sleeping 
boy ; there was a sweet smile upon her wan 
face, but she was cold and dead. Ned was an 
orphan, and Nellie was with the bright angels. 
They buried the emaciated form in an obscure 
corner of the village graveyard, among briers, 
near nameless and forgotten graves. The place 
was forgotten soon by all except Ned. There 
was no place for him except at the poorhose. 
Tom, did you ever see Dr. H——, of Winter- 
field? Perhaps not; he died years ago; his 
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tombstone over in the old Winterfield burying- 
ground is even now gray with age. There was 
a true shepherd of his flock. He saw that 
there was a soul in Ned, and a mind far above 
the common class. The poor sensitive boy had 
heard no kind words since Nellie’s death, and 
taught 





the friendly encouragement of Dr. H 
him to hope for a better day. 

Ned mingled little in the usual sports of 
boyhood ; he loved better to pore over the good 
parson’s books, to wander over rugged hills, to 
stand beside the plunging cataract. He loved to 
gaze upon nature, wherever the Almighty hand 
has moulded power and sublimity. 

While still a youth, Ned hearing that the 
selectmen of Winterfield were going to bind him 
away, out to a brutal, drunken butcher, ran 
and Winterfield forgot 
Some fifteen years 
passed, and the people of Winterfield began to 
hear of an orator that had arisen from obscurity 
in the wild backwoods of a western State. His 
name was upon the whole nation’s lips. His 
mighty voice thrilled the heart of the people as 
a bugle stirs the heart of the warrior. Where- 
ever wrong triumphed, there was he ready to 
throw himself into the breach; his burning 
accents sent dismay into the mercenary bands 


no one knew whither, 
Ned, the poorhouse boy. 


of corruption. 

The people of Winterfield saw it announced 
that the great western orator and statesman 
was to speak in their village. The old town 
hall was crowded. What was it that so moved 
the hearts of the village? It was not alone his 
wondrous eloquence ; Ned Thomson, the pau- 
per boy, stood before them. He greeted them 
kindly; he sought out the burial-place of his 
mother, and erected to her memory a handsome 
monument. 

His head is now hoary, his hand trembles, 
his voice has lost much of its power; the vene- 
rable statesman and orator will soon go the way 
of all the earth ; but his name will have a place 
upon the historic record ; it will be remembered 
as among the most brilliant of his generation. 

nipple paoian 

LAYS OF THE ANCIENT CHRONICLES. 

THE FAIR INGEBORG. 
I. 
Sue heard the ripples fall— 
Fair Ingeborg, as in her convent tower 


Lonely she sat, and watched from hour to hour 
The creeping shadows lengthen on the wall. 


Softly they wash the beach: 
Not with the flerce tides of her native North, 
Where half the year the vessels go not forth 
From storm-beleaguered ports no foe can reach 
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A missal in her hand 
Divides by times her musings and her gaze ; 
Part on the page, and part beyond the seas, 
With longings for her far-off fatherland. 


A calm light in her eye! 
As in unfathomed depths, their rocks below 
The clear, cold waters of the flord show 
The purple reflex of the mid-day sky. 


Fair hair and amber bright! 

As beech woods on a winter afternoon, 

When low behind them sinks the setting sun, 
And every bough seems garlanded with light. 


A bride, but not a wife! 
A queen without a kingdom or a crown! 
Rejected in her youth, ere rightly won, 
And banished to a loveless convent life 


Slow wore the weary days, 
But still she sat and watched, and knew the hour 
Ever grew nearer when the convent tower 

Nv more should hear her sorrowing or praise. 


II. 


But, listen! upon the sands— 
With a louder tramp and a nearer beat 
The galloping hoofs of a courser fleet— 
And reined at the gate he stands. 


A monarch within the selle ; 
With waving plume at the saddle-bow, 
And a red flush on an angry brow, 
Like a bale-fire upon a fell. 


And loud rang his hanghty command: 
**T come for my ladye, my bride and my queen; 
For I covet no wife from my council, I ween, 
But take her with my right hand!” 
Then Ingeborg rose with speed, 
And came with her eyes of quiet grace, 
And a meek light in her lovely face— 
And he placed her upon his steed. 
And long they rode and hard ; 
For the king spared neither spur nor lash, 
And the flint stones glint as they onward dash, 
Till they reach the council-board. 
Then strode King Philip in, 
And cried with an oath, “‘ Your prating cease! 
I give my realm and my people peace 
’ 


For Ingeborg is queen.’ 


It is probably unnecessary to mention that this ballad 
refers to the first wife of Philip Augustus of France, 
whom he divorced to marry Agnes of Merania, and 
whom the Pope’s interdict compelled him to reclaim, in 
anticipation of the decree of the assembled council. 


= —_——- oe -- — 


Tue Way to Convince.—When we would 
show any one that he is mistaken, our best 
course is to observe on what side he considers 
the subject—for his view of it is generally right 
on this side—and admit to him that he is right so 
far. He will be satisfied with this acknowledg- 
ment, that he was not wrong in his judgment, 
but only inadvertent in not looking at the whole 
of the case. 
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Fig. 1.—Worked muslin fichu. A pretty 
style. 

Fig. 2.—Casacque of embroidered muslin, to 
be worn with a muslin skirt for morning, or 
négligée. Puflings of muslin, with wrought 
flounces, or ribbon of some light shade may be 
drawn through the puffs, and bows of the same 
fasten the garment. 

Fig. 3.—Headdress of tulle de soie, black 
velvet, and full blush roses with foliage. The 
hair is turned back from the forehead, and the 
headdress set well on the back of the head. 

Fig. 4.—Breakfast cap, of white muslin and 


Fig. 4. 





embroidery, with knots of ribbon holding the 
frill back from the face, 

Fig. 5.—Headdress for evening wear; a full 
wreath of daisies mounted with rose-colored 


Fig. 5. 





ribbon, a flat bow of the ribbon on the fore- 
head, with a bow and flowing ends behind. 








Figs. 6 and 7.—Two styles of closed under- 
sleeves. Fig. 6 is of cambric, with a pointed 





cuff embroidered, the sleeve in one very full 
puff. Fig. 7 is of lace; the cuff is finished by 
a puff, with edging of lace. 

Fig. 8. 














Fig. 8.—Habit-shirt and collar, for an open 


dress. The shirt has five narrow tucks each 
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side the square plait in the middle. The collar 
is in five decided points, and between the em- 
broidery and the Valenciennes edge is an in- 
serting with a black velvet ribbon. Bow of the 
same. 


Fig. 9. 








Fig. 9. A very simple style of dress, suitable 
for any kind of material. 





PATTERNS FROM MADAME DEMOREST’S 
ESTABLISHMENT. 
No. 473 Broadway, New York. 
Tue Nina corsage is a low body for full dress, 
specially adapted to the elegant Pompadour 
silks now in vogue. The body is plain, and 





ornamented with a scarf cape, which crosses 
the shoulder, and gradually decreasing in width, 
terminates at the belt in pendentends. Round 
the neck a wide pointed blonde is laid flat upon 
the silk, a narrow blonde edging being placed 
upright above it. The short sleeves consist 
simply of a puff and scalloped frill, edged with 
white blonde. 

The Belle sleeve makes up elegantly, espe- 
cially in the new light figured poplins which 
are so much admired. A short pointed cap, 





placed over a deep puff, forms the upper part 
of the sleeve; the lower part having a wing 





and cuff, ornamented with tassels, the entire 
effect of which can hardly be reproduced in an 
engraving. 

The Georgian is an elegant sleeve in silk, 
grenadine, or English barge. It is plain, half 
flowing, and cut up square on the front of the 





arm, so as to display much of a dressy under- 
sleeve. On the top of the sleeve are three 
pointed puffings, placed over a double pointed 
cap—the five points finished with tassels. The 
puffings may be gathered or laid in plaits, ac- 
cording to the thickness of the material. 
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LAMP SHADE OF GREEN TULLE TRIMMED 
WITH ROSES. 
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Tus is a new and very elegant pattern, and 
has the advantage of being very easily and 
quickly made. 

Have made at a lamp store a frame of iron 
wire in the form ofa tulip. This is your foun- 
dation. Cover this frame with green tulle; 
three thicknesses makes the best effect. When 
it is strongly, firmly, and neatly covered, edge 
it with a puffing of rose-colored ribbon, carrying 
a row of the ribbon down each rib of the frame. 
Then make roses of paper, three shades of pink, 
and buy leaves of green, a shade or two lighter 
than the tulle. Make the roses and leaves 
into clusters, as in the engraving, and sew them 
firmly to the tulle. 








THE PRINCESS PALETOT. 

Tue Princess Paletot is one of the most ele- 
gant of the fall designs for misses, from ten 
to thirteen years. The back is fitted to the 
figure and cut in squares; lappets with the 





skirt set on underneath in box plaits. The 
front is a French sack shape, with a sort of cut- 
away over it, that joins the fitted back, really 
giving the effect of a pretty Zouave, with the 
skirt so adapted as not only to make a finely 
fitting coat, but very stylish street wrapper for 
a young lady. It may be made in fine French 
cloth or silk, according to taste—in cloth, will 
require three yards. 


ioe» 


BAG, OR POUCH, FOR ZOUAVE JACKETS. 


Many of our read- 
ers having asked for 
patterns of the little 
bags, or pouches worn 
suspended from the 
waistband underneath 
Zouave jackets, we 
give a representation 
of one sent from Paris, 
which we have had 
engraved. These little 
novelties may be made 
in embroidered velvet, 
poplin, or silk, and 
sometimes in fur; in a word, they should be 
made ofa material to correspond with the dress 
with which they are worn. Their origin is 
somewhat Scotch and somewhat Oriental. 
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BOOT NEEDLE-BOOK. 





Tas is made by cutting out two shapes in 
card-board of the same size, and covering them 
with bronze kid, colored leather, or satin, 
velvet, or silk, any of these materials being 


suitable. It is ornamented with gold thread 
in the pattern given. A row of very small 
pearl buttons is placed up the front, or else a 
row of gold or black beads. A bow of ribbon 





is placed where the buttons commence. Both 
the shapes are worked the same, and the inside 
are lined with silk. The tops are finished with 
a fringe, and the two tied together with a bow 
of ribbon, having the leaves for the needles 
inserted between them, and leaving them so as 
to open. 
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NEW STYLE OF INFANTS CROCHET BIB, 
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KNITTED ARTIFICIAL FLOWERS. 


MICHAELMAS DAISY. 


Tus flower may be knitted, with two stitches 
for the width of the row, but it is much quicker 
to work it in a chain of crochet ; it is generaliy 
variegated, either in two shades of red, or two 
shades of violet. The variegation is produced 
by working with two threads of Berlin wool, 
one of a deep, the other of a light shade, of the 
same color. 

Make a chain of simple crochet, about a yard 
in length, then cover a piece of thin wire, as 
long as you can conveniently manage, with one 
thread of Berlin wocl, and begin to sew this 
wire along one edge of the chain, leaving about 
an inch of wire at the beginning; when you 
have sewn about an inch, cut the chain, pull 
the thread through the last stitch, bring your 
wire round, sew half the second edge, then 
bring round the wire that you left at the be- 
ginning, sew it to meet the other, letting the 
wires cross each other, twist them and the wool 
together tightly, to form a stalk, and turn up 
the two little petals, first cutting away one of 
the wires close to the twist, to prevent the 
stalk being too thick when finished. 

Wind a piece of yellow wool on the end of 
one of your fingers, pull it out thus doubled, 
and twist a bit of rather strong wire over it, 
twist the wire very tight, and make with this 
woola kind of little ball, which must be covered 





with a piece of common net (dyed yellow if 
possible), tie the net as tight as possible over 
the wool. This forms the Daisy. 

When you have made a sufficient number of 
petals to form two or three rows, each row 
being made rather larger than the first, you 
must sew them all round the little heart, and 
proceed to make the calyx as follows :— 

Make a chain of twelve stitches with the 
crochet needle, using green wool, not split; 
work two rows in double crochet, increasing 
two stitches in the second row. Sew this calyx 
under the petals, fasten up the open side, and 
gather the stitches of the lower extremity, 
cover the stem with green split wool. 

Bup.—Make a small ball of any color, then 
take fifteen or twenty bits of split wool, the 
same colors as used for the flower, each about 
an inch long, tie them tightly as a little bun- 
dle; fasten this on the top of the little ball, to 
which you must first fix a wire; bring down 
the ends of wool in alternate stripes of dark 
and light shades, tie all these ends round the 
wire, and cut them close. Wind a bit of green 
wool, as a very small ball, immediately ander 
the bud; then with green wool, not split, make 
a row of herring-bone stitches from the little 
bud to about half way up the colored one. This 
makes a very pretty bud, looking as if just 
ready to bloom. 

Lear—like that of the Heart’s-ease. 





EMBROIDERY. 
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WATCH-POCKET, 

Tus is a very beautiful novelty in 
leather-work. The pocket is made 
of a network of fine wire, which is 
covered with silk, and then crossed 
with bars of leather. Upon this are 
fastened the garlands of leather flow- 
ers—anemone, roses, four-o’clocks, 
Marguerites, etc. The handle is made 
of a garland of the same flowers, 
firmly fastened to a stout iron wire. 
Two rows of chenille finish the edge, 
and the lining is of rose-colored satin 
quilted in diamonds. 


HOOD, 








FANCY ALPHABET FOR A SAMPLER, 
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NIGHT-DRESS, 


WITH TAPE TRIMMING INSERTED IN THE FRONT. 
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Receipts, We. 





FISH. 
Directions For Caoosina Fisnh—Cooxine In DIFFERENT 
W ays—MARINADE—PRESERVING—UTENSILS, ETC. 

Tur cook should be well acquainted with the signs of 
freshuess and good condition in fish, as many of them are 
most unwholesome articles of food when stale or out of 
The eyes should be bright, the gills ofa fine clear 
red, the body stiff, the flesh firm yet elastic to the touch, 
and the smell not disagreeable. When all these marks 
are reversed, and the eyes are sunken, the gills very 
dark in hue, the flesh itself flabby and of offensive odor, 
it is bad, and should be avoided. The chloride of soda 
will, it is true, restore it to a tolerably eatable state, if 
it be not very much overkept, but it will never resemble 
in quality fish that is fresh from the water. 

A good turbot is thick and full-fleshed, and the under 
side is of a pale cream-color or yellowish white; when 
this is of a bluish tint, and the fish is thin and soft, it 
should be rejected. 


season 


The best salmon and codfish are known by a small 
head, very thick shoulders, and a small tail; the scales 
of the former should be bright, and its flesh of a fine red 
color; to be eaten in perfection, it should be dressed as 
soon as it is caught, before the curd (or white substance 
which lies between the flakes of flesh) has melted and 
rendered the fish oily. In that state it is really crimp, 
but continues so only for a very few hours. 

The flesh of codfish should be white and clear before 
it is boiled, whiter still after it is boiled, and firm though 
tender, sweet and mild in flavor, and separated easily 
into large flakes. Many persons consider it rather im- 
proved than otherwise by having a little salt rubbed 
along the inside of the backbone, and letting it lie from 
twenty-four to forty-eight hours before it is dressed. It 
is sometimes served crimp, like salmon, and must then 
be sliced as soon as it is dead, or within the shortest 
possible time afterwards. 

Herrings, mackerel, and whitings lose their freshness 
so rapidly that unless newly caught they are quite 
uneatable, The herring may, it is said, be deprived of 
the strong rank smell which it emits when broiled or 
fried, by stripping off the skin, under which lies the oil 
that causes the disagreeable odor. The whiting is a 
peculiarly pure-flavored and delicate fish, and acceptable 
generally to invalids, from being very light of digestion. 

Eels should be alive and brisk in movement when they 
are purchased, bat the “horrible barbarity,’’ as it is 
truly designated, of skinning and dividing them while 
they are so, is without excuse, as they are easily de- 
stroyed “ by piercing the spinal marrow close to the back 
part of the skull with a sharp-pointed knife or skewer. 
If this be done in the right place, all motion will in- 

We quote Dr. Kitchener's assertion on 
this subject, but we know that the mode of destruction 
which he recommends is commonly practised by the 
Boiling water also will immedi- 

tely cause vitality to cease, and is perhaps the most 
humane and ready method of destroying the fish. 

Lobsters, prawns, and shrimps are very stiff when 
freshly boiled, and the tails turn strongly inwards; 
when these relax and the fish are soft and watery, they 
are stale, and the smell will detect their being so in- 
stantly, even if no other symptoms of it be remarked. 
If bought alive, lobsters should be chosen by their 


stantly cease.” 


London fishmongers. 





weight and “ liveliness.’’ The hen lobster is preferred 
for sauce and soups on account of tiie coral ; but the flesh 
of the male is generally considered of finer flavor for 
eating. Ths vivacity of their leaps will show when 
prawns and shrimps are fresh from the sea. 


Oysters should close forcibly on the knife when they 
are opened ; if the shells are apart ever so little, they 
are losing their condition; and when they remain far 
open, the fish are dead, and fit only to be thrown away. 
Small pluinp natives are very preferable to the larger 
and coarser kinds. 


Preparatory to the dressing, the fish should be care- 
fully gutted, and afterwards cleaned thoroughly by the 
cook from all appearances of blood, particularly scrap- 
ing the blood that lodges about tae backbone, and cutting 
the fish open for some distance below the vent. If, 
however, the fishmonger does not clean it, fish is seldom 
very nicely done, for common cooks are apt not to slit 
the fish low enough, by which, and not thoroughly 
washing the blood, etc., from the bone, a very disgusting 
mass is left within, and mistaken for liver; but fish- 
mongers generally wash it beyond what is necessary for 
cleaning, and by perpetual watering diminish the flavor. 
It should, in fact, be handled as little as possible, and 
never left in the water a moment after it is washed. In 
washing it, the best way is to hold the fish firmly by 
the head with your left hand, and scrape off the scales 
or slime; wash it once in clean cold water, and either 
dry it with a towel or hang it up and leave it to drain. 

Some kinds, as whiting, bass, cod, and haddock, eat 
firmer if salt be put into their gills, and they be hung 
up a few hours before dressing. 

Fish are either goiled, fried, or broiled. Salt may be 
added to the water in which all kinds of fish are boiled, 
and the flavor of sea-fish is much improved by boiling 
it in sea-water. Fish sheuld boil gently or rather sim- 
mer after it has once boiled up, and the water should be 
constantly skimmed. 

Instead of dissolving salt in the water in which fish 
are to be boiled, some cooks prefer to steep the fish in 
salt and water from five to ten minutes before putting 
itin the kettle to cook; the necessity of using salt in 
boiling fish is thus avoided ; less scum rises, so that the 
lid has not to be taken off so often to skim it, and the 
fish comes to table, not only nicer, but with a better 
appearance. . 

Almost all cookery books direct that fish should be 
put into as much or more water as will cover them. 
This is also a very bad way; if the fish be a little more 
than half covered with water, and gradually brought 
to boil, then well covered down with your saucepan 
lid, and boiled gently till done, it will eat much richer, 
have a finer flavor, and be more firm than if cooked the 
old way, or rather drowned in water, which only sod- 
dens fish, and takes away the fine firmness so much 
prized. 

To render boiled fish firm, put a small bit of saltpetre 
with the salt in the water in which it is boiled ; a quar- 
ter of an ounce will be sufficient for a gallon. 

To determine when fish is sufficiently boiled, draw it 
up upon the fish-plate, and if the thickest part of the fish 
can be easily divided from the bone with a knife, tho 
fish will be done, and should be at once taken from the 
water, or it will lose its favor and firmness. 

By most cooks it is considered better to put all fish on 
in boiling than cold water. 

An oval pan is best adapted for frying fish. Olive oil 
is best to fry in, but dripping or lard is commonly used. 
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It should boil before the fish is put in it, and be kept 
gently boiling until the fish is of a yellowish brown 
color, when it should be taken out and drained. 

To broil fish, have a clear but not flerce fire. Dry the 
fish in a cloth, season it with pepper and salt, and flour 
it; then put it ona gridiron, having first rubbed the 
heated bars with suet, otherwise the fish will stick to 
them and be broken: it should be often turned in broiling. 

In the dressing of flat fish, as cutlets, the fillete should 
be lifted from the bones, and the spine which runs 
through the centre of the round sorts should be extracted. 

The stewing of fish, and dressing it in fillets and cut- 
lets requires considerably more care in the cookery, as 
well as cost in the ingredients, than either of the previous 
modes ; and as a preliminary to the operation, a gravy 
should be got ready, to be made in the following man- 
ner: Take out all the bones, cut off the heads and tails, 
and, if this should not be sufficient, add an eel, or any 
small common fish; stew them with an onion, pepper, 
salt, and sweet herbs; strain it, and thicken it to the 
consistence of cream, flavoring with a slight addition of 
wine or any other sauce. The French employ the com- 
monest sorts of their wine as a marinade, or sauce, both 
for the boiling and stewing of fish. 

MISCELLANEOUS COOKING. 

To Stew Brer.—-It should be put in a pot with just 
sufficient cold water to cover it, and closely covered. 
After boiling three or four hours, according to the size 
of the piece, cut in small pieces, not larger than dice, 
two or three carrots and heads of celery, with a little 
sweet herbs, and put them into the pot along with pep- 
per-corns, mace, and a couple of large onions stuck full 
of cloves, and let it then simmer by the side of the fire 
for two or three hours, taking care to skim off any fat 
that may appear on the top. 

By this time the meat will probably be tender enongh ; 
when take out the whole onions, mince them, and fry 
them in butter, to be mixed in the gravy made by the 
meat, which season with salt and Cayenne, or Chili 
vinegar, to which add some mushroom or walnut ketch- 
up. Thicken the gravy with a little flour, and brown 
it, if necessary, with a spoonful of sugar slightly burnt, 
which, besides imparting its color, adds an agreeable 
flavor. Such is the most simple mode; but the sauce 
may be much improved by a glass or two of port wine 
and a spoonful of curry powder ; if the odor of garlic be 
not objected to, a clove boiled in the stew will be found 
to give ita fine flavor. Garnish with vegetables. 

A Famizy Stew or Begr.—Take any piece of beef good 
for stewing, cut it into small pieces, slice two or three 
large onions, and put them into the stewpan with two 
ounces of butter or good beef-dripping. When melted, 
dredge in some flour, add the meat also dredged with 
flour, and enough water to keep it from burning. When 
the gravy has drawn, fill up with boiling water, let it 
come to a boil gently, skim the pot well, then add a 
spoonful of mixed spices and a bay-leaf or two; set the 
pan by the side of the fire to stew slowly for a couple of 
hours. Eleven pounds of meat will take four hours. 
This dish may be thickened like Irish stew, with pota- 
toes, or it may be served with the addition of chopped 
vegetables of all kinds, previously fried. 

SteweD BEEF-8TEAKS WITH OyrsteRs.—Cut the steak 
rather thick; brown it in a frying-pan with butter. 
Add half a pint of water, an onicn sliced, pepper and 
salt, cover the pan close, and let it stew very slowly for 
one hour; then add a glass of port wine, a little flour, 
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and a dozen or two of oysters, their liquor having been 
previously strained and put into the stewpan. 

With Cucumbers, it may be dressed the same way, only 
using white wine instead of port; the cucumbers to be 
stewed separately in a little gravy or broth, and added 
to the beef five minutes before serving; fry the cucum- 
bers, and stew them in the water poured into the pan 
after the fat is poured off; if stewed with the steak they 
will make it hard, 

A distinction should always be made between Rump- 
steak and Beef-eteak, as the latter is very inferior; but a 
slice cut from the sirloin is most excellent. 

To Stew Mvrron.—Cut some slices rather thick out of 
any part of mutton; put them into a stewpan with some 
pepper and salt, an onion or two, a sliced carrot, and a 
little shalot; cover the steaks with broth, and let them 
stew from twenty minutes to halfan hour, but nét longer, 
or they will become hard ; cover the stew-pan close, and 
when the steaks are about half done, turn them. Before 
serving, add a little butter rolled in flour, and a spoonful 
or two of mushroom ketchup. 


An Inisn Stew.—Cut six rather thick chops from the 
loin; when the square ends of the bones are cut off, these 
will probably weigh two pounds; lay them in an iron 
pot, and put four pounds of sliced potatoes, placed in 
layers, with the chops, and half a dozen small onions, 
with about a quart of water; cover the pan closely, and 
let them stew on a moderate fire for two hours, or until 
the potatoes have become nearly a mash, and absorbed 
all the water and gravy of the meat; the chops will then 
be found very tender, and the potatoes rich with the fat. 
The stew should be eaten hot, but without any kind of 
sance, 

Maccaront Creese.—Wash six ounces of maccaroni, 
put it in plenty of boiling water and a good deal of salt, 
let it boil half an hour, drain it in a colander; grate a 
quarter of a pound of rich cheese, place the maccaroni 
and cheese in alternate layers, in a shallow quart pie 
dish, letting the cheese come on the top; fill the dish 
with milk, in which a little butter has been melted (but 
the milk must scarcely be seen in the dish), and upon 
this again place some small bits of butter ; it should be 
placed in a very hot oven, where it will bake at the top 
and bottom equally in half an hour. 

A Curry or Meat or Rapsit.—Cut six onions in very 
thin rings, fry them in butter till quite brown; put them 
in a warm stew-pan. Cut the meat, or rabbit, or poultry 
in small joints, fry it brown, but quickly ; put it on the 
onions; mix a tablespoonful of curry powder with a 
teaspoonful of flour and a teaspoonful of salt, a quarter 
of a pint of vinegar, and a quarter of a pint of port wine; 
mix all thoroughly and smoothly, and pour it over the 
meat, then stew very slowly for one hour; dish it up 
with rice round it. 

Lemon DumPLinGs.—A quarter of a pound of beef suet 
chopped very fine, half a pound of bread crumbs sifted 
through a colander, six ounces loaf sugar powdered 
and sifted, the peel of one lemon ehopped very fine 
This peel must be taken from the lemon without having 
any of the white attached. The juice of the lemon 
strained, three eggs, with their whites beaten well and 
strained. These ingredients must be well mixed to- 
gether, but each ingredient separately ; boil them half 
an hour in well-buttered cups, tied down with a cloth. 
Sauce of melted butter, sugar, and brandy. 


To Cook Orsters.—Having selected some oysters of 
the largest size, drain off the liquor ina fine cloth, and 
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when dry dredge them lightly with flour. Then cut up 
two or three large onions very small, put in a saucepan 
a bit of butter, and when it melts throw in your onions, 
After they have been there two or three minutes add the 
oysters, and simmerthem gently, seasoning with pepper 
and saltas they arein progress. When slightly browned, 
take them off the fire, suffer a few drops of vinegar to 
moisten them. 

How To MAKE Corny Breap.—Almost every one is in- 
terested now in knowing how to make corn bread most 
palatable, since so much more of it will be used in these 
straightened times. The following is said to be an ex- 
cellent receipt: Scald at night half the quantity of meal 
you are going to use, mix the other with cold water, 
having it the consistency of thick batter; add a little 
salt and set it to rise; it will need no yeast. In the 
morning the cakes will be light and crisp. Skimmings, 
where meat has been boiled, is best for frying them with. 
Fry slowly. 

TREACLE Poppine.—Three tablespoonfals of treacle, 
one of flour, and a little ground ginger, mix all together ; 
line a basin with paste, spread some of the mixture on 
with a spoon, then puta layer of paste with the mixture 
spread over, until the basin is full, Either baked or 
boiled is very good. 

Very Rica Snort Crust ror Tarts.—Bake lightly, 
with the least possible handling, six ounces of butter 
with eight of flour; add a dessertspoonful of pounded 
sugar and two or three of water ; roll the paste for several 
minutes, and blend the ingredients well, folding it to- 
gether like puff crust, and touch it as little as possible. 


CHINA AND GLASS-WARE. 


Tur best material for cleaning either porcelain or glass- 
ware is fuller’s earth; but it must be beaten into a fine 
powder, and carefully cleared from ail rough or hard 
particles, which might endanger the polish of the bril- 
liant surface. In cleaning porcelain it must also be ob- 
served that some species require more care and attention 
than others, as every person must have observed that 
china-ware in common use frequently loses some of its 
colors. The red, especially of vermilion, is the first to 
go, because that color, together with some others, is laid 
on by the Chinese after burning. The modern Chinese 
porcelain is not, indeed, so susceptible of this rubbing 
or wearing off, as vegetable reds are now used by them 
instead of the mineral color. Much of the red now used 
in China is actually produced by the anotto extracted 
from the cuttings of scarlet cloth, which have long 
formed an article of exportation to Canton. It ought to 
be taken for granted that all china or glass-ware is well 
tempered; yet a little careful attention may not be mis- 
placed, even on that point; for though ornamental china 
or glass-ware is not exposed to the action of hot water 
in common domestic use, yet it may be injudiciously 
immersed in it for the purpose of cleaning; and, as ar- 
ticles intended solely for ornament may not be so highly 
annealed as others, without any fraudulent negligence 
on the part of the manufacturer, it will be proper never 
to apply water to them beyond atepid temperature. An 
ingenious and simple mode of annealing glass has been 
some time in use by chemists, It consists in immersing 
the vessel in cold water, gradually heated to the boiling 
point, and suffered to remain till cold, when it will be 
fit for use. Should the glass be exposed to a higher 
temperature than that of boiling water, it will be ne- 
cessary to immerse it in oil, Having thus guarded 


















against fractures, we naturally come to the best modes 
of repairing them when they casually take place, for 
which purpose various mixtures have been proposed ; 
and it will here be sufficient to select only those which 
excel in neatuess and facility. Perhaps the best cement, 
both for strength and invisibility, is that made from 
mastic. The process, indeed, may be thought tedious ; 
but a sufficient quantity may be made at once to last a 
lifetime. Toan ounce of mastic add as much highly- 
rectified spirits of wine as will dissolve it. Soak an 
ounce of isinglass in water until quite soft, then dissolve 
itin pure rum or brandy until it forms a strong glue, 
to which add about a quarter of an ounce of gum am- 
moniac, well rubbed and mixed. Put thetwo mixtures 
together in an earthen vessel over a gentle heat; when 
well united, the mixture may be put into a phial and 
kept well stopped. When wanted for use, the bottle 
must be set in warm water, when the china or glass 
articles must also be warmed and the cement applied. 
It will be proper that the broken surfaces, when care- 
fully fitted, shall be kept in close contact for twelve 
hours at least, until the cement is fully set, after which 
the fracture will be found as secure as any part of the 
vessel, and scarcely perceptible. It may be applied suc- 
cessfully to marbles, and even to metals. When not 
provided with this cement, and in a hurry, the white of 
an egg well beaten with quicklime and a sinall quantity 
of very old cheese, forms an excellent substitute either 
for broken china or old ornamental glass-ware. It is 
also a fact well ascertained, that the expressed juice of 
garlic is an everlasting cement, leaving no mark of frac- 
ture, if neatly done, These are fully sufficient for every 
useful purpose; but we may still further observe, in 
respect to the cement of quicklime, that it may be im- 
proved if, instead of cheese, we substitute the whey pro- 
duced by boiling milk and vinegar, separating the curd 
carefully, and beating up with half a pint of it, the 
whites of six eggs, adding the sifted quicklime until it 
forms a thick paste, which resists both fire and water. 





THE TOILET. 
SOMETHING ABOUT THE HAIR. 


Cvruiine the hair in strong and hard paper has a very 
injurious effect; and twisting, plaiting and tying it 
tightly in knots at the back of the head, prevents the 
circulation of the fluid, strains the sealp, and necessa- 
rily injures the roots, besides contributing to induce 
headache and cause irritation of the brain. The more 
loosely the hair can be folded or twisted, and the less 
it is artificially crisped, the better is it for its free and 
luxurtant growth. 

Ladies who curl the hair should use for the purpose, 
soft paper or silk, which will prevent the hair cracking 
and other injuries that might result from hard papil- 
lottes. Those who simply wear the hair in bands or 
braids, ought to twist or fold it very loosely at night, 
when retiring to rest. It should then always be libe- 
rated from forced constraints and plaits. It must be 
well combed and thoroughly brushed every morning, 
and afterwards nicely smoothed with the palm of the 
hand, which gives it a high gloss, after oil has been ap- 
plied. In order to add to its length and strength the 
ends should be tipped at least once a month, to prevent 
the hair splitting. 

M. Cazenave, physician to the hospital of St. Louis, 
Paris, in his treatise, translated by Dr. Burgess, gives 
the following general directions for the management of 
the hair:— 
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“Pass a fine-tooth comb, at regular intervals every 
twenty-four hours, through the hair, in order to keep it 
from matting or entangling ; separate the hairs carefully 
and repeatedly, so as to allow the air to pass through 
them for several minutes; use a brash that will serve 
the double purpose of cleansing the scalp, and gently 
stimulating the hair-bulbs. Before going to bed, it will 
be desirable to part the hair evenly, so as to avoid false 
fulds, or what is commonly called, turning against the 
grain, which might even cause the hair to break. Such 
are the usual and ordinary requirements as to the man- 
agement of the hair. There is, on the other hand, aclass 
of persons who carry to excess the dressing and adorn- 
ment of the hair, especially those who are gifted with 
hair of the finest quality. Thus, for example, females 
who are in the habit, during the ordinary operations of 
the toilet, of dragging and twisting the bair, so as almost 
to draw the skin with it: the effect of which is, in the 
first instance, to break the hairs and fatigue the scalp, 
and finally to alter the bulb itself. 

“The fine-tooth comb is also too freely used, espe- 
cially when the hair is divided—a part that the most par- 
ticular attention seems to be bestowed upon. These 
separations, and the back of the neck, whence the hair 
is drawn, in females, towards the crown of the head, are 
the parts which first show sign of decay or falling off of 
the hair." 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Ong Hoyprep Pounns or SOAP ror Ong DOLLAR AND 
Tarty Cents.—Take six pounds of potash, seventy-five 
cents; four pounds of lard, fifty cents; a quarter of a 
pound of resin, five cents, Beat up the resin, mix all 
together well, and set aside for five days; then put the 
whole into a ten gallon cask of warm water, and stir 
twice a day for ten days, at the expiration of which time 
you will have one hundred pounds of soap. 

To Make A CueaP AND Uservt Kyire-Boarp.—It is 
very certain that the common knife-board wears out the 








knives very rapidly, and a friend of mine told me the 
other day he had long discontinued the use of it for one 
far better, which he described to me as follows: Have 
a board made like the engraving, with a head to it (No 
2); and a flat board four or five feet long, by one foot 
wide (No. 3); on which place, or, more properly speak- 
ing. fix securely, some buff leather (No. 1) the whole 
length with the exception of the last foot, which may 
have, at the further or right-hand side, a smaller bit of 
the same material (No. 4), for the purpose of cleaning the 
backs of the knives, a process which tends more than 
anything else to destroy the board. This board, which 
may be manufactured for a trifle, or if you are ingenious 
enough to make it yourself will be even still cheaper, 
will prove very satisfactory, and then you 
“Need not to eat your food with knives 

That bear upon their cheek 
The mark which shows that they are cleaned 

At most but once a week ; 
Nor let them cut pears, onions, cheese, 

Fish, poultry, cakes and meat, 
And then be on the table laid 

To flavor all you eat."’ 
VoL. LxXitn,—22 








SiLK A PRorecTion AGAINST INFeCTION.—A silk cover- 
ing of the texture of a common handkerchief is said to 
possess the peculiar property of resisting the noxious 
influence and of neutralizing the effects of malaria. It 
is well known that such is the nature of malaria poison, 
that it is easily decomposed by even feeble chemical 
agents. Now, it is probable that the heated air proceed- 
ing from the lungs may form an atmosphere within the 
veil of silk, of power sufficient to decompose the miasma 
in its passage to the mouth, although it may be equally 
true that the texture of the silk covering may act me- 
chanically as a non-conductor. 

To Puate Inon.—Iron may be plated by three different 
modes. First—By polishing the surface very clean and 
level with a burnisher; and afterwards by exposing it 
to a blueing heat, a leaf of silver is properly placed and 
carefully burnished down, This is repeated till a suffi- 
cient number of leaves is applied, to give the silvera 
proper body. Second—By the use of a solder: slips of 
thin solder are placed between the iron and silver, with 
a little flux, and secured together by binding-wire. It 
is then placed in a clear fire, and continued in it until the 
solder melts; when it is taken out, and, on cooling, is 
found to adhere firmly, Third—By tinning the iron first, 
and uniting the silver by the intermedia of slips of rolled 
tin, brought into fusion in a gentle heat, 


To PoLisn Brass ORNAMENTS INLAID IN Woop.—File 
the brass very clean with a smooth file; then take some 
tripoli powdered very fine, and mix it with the linseed 
oil. Dip in this a rubber of hat, with which polish the 
work until the desired effect is obtained, If the work is 
ebony, or black rosewood, take some elder coal, pow- 
dered very fine, and apply it dry after you have done 
with the tripoli, and it will produce a superior polish. 
The French mode of ornamenting with brass differs 
widely from ours; theirs being chiefly water-gilt (or- 
molu), excepting the flutes of colamns, &c., which are 
polished very high with rotten-stone, and finished with 
elder-coal, 

GoLpen VARNisH.—Pulverize one drachm of saffron 
and halfa drachm of dragon’s blood, and put them into 
oue pint of spirits of wine. Add two ounces of gum 
shell-lac and two drachms of Socotrine aloes. Dissolve 
the whole by gentle heat. Yellow painted work, var- 
nished with this mixture, will appear almost equal to 
gold. 


Bronze OnNAMENTS.—First varnish the work to be 
bronzed, and allow it to dry until it is “‘tacky.’’ Then 
lay on the pattern (which should be cut in good foolscap 
paper), and apply the bronze (dry) by meaps of a small 
velvet cushion; allow the coat to become thoroughly 
dry and then varnish again, 

Mov.p1ne Ivory.—Take three ounces of spirits of nitre, 
and fifteen ounces of spring water. Soak the ivory in 
this about a week; it may then be colored any desired 
hue with alcohol stains, It is then to be moulded or 
worked to the desired shape, and hardened by wrapping 
it in white paper and covering it for twenty-four hours 
in decrepitated common salt. 


LEATHER VARNISH.—Take five and a quarter pounds 
of shell lac, three and a half pounds of resin, and also 
three and a haif pounds of turpentine; one pound of 
lampblack, three gallons of alcohol, and half a gailon 
of linseed oil, Melt the gums in the oil by gentle heat ; 
let the mixture get cool, and then add the other ingredi- 
ents. It should be allowed to stand two or three weeks 
before using. 














THE FRIENDS OF WOMAN. 


“T will put enmity between thee and the woman, and 
between thy seed and her seed’’ (Gen. 111. 15), was the 
sentence of the Lord God against the Tempter in Eden. 

Three sure events in the history of mankind were 
embodied forth in this emphatic declaration of the Al- 
mighty. The Devil was to be and from that time al- 
ways has been at “enmity” with woman; his “ seed” — 
that is, fallen angels and wicked men—are also her 
enemies. Her friends were to be “‘her seed,” Christ, 
‘made of a woman,” and his “ seed,’’ or servants, who 
are God's angels and good men. 

Thus was pictured forth the conflict between good 
and evil, which has ever since the Fall raged on earth ; 
the great efforts of the adversary of God and humanity 
have everywhere, among ali nations and in all ages, 
been put forth to degrade the female sex and thus destroy 
the moral influence of woman. The “craftand subtlety” 
of the arch enemy of human happiness prevailed the 
world over till the gospel was preached, and still pre- 
vails in every heathen land ; the companion of man is 
wretched, degraded, ignorant, and despised. 

It is not, however, woman's enemies that we shall 
now discuss ; we wish to pay a merited tribute to one of 
her especial friends, and embalm in our pages the me- 
mory of a good, great man, who deserves the esteem 
and reverence of our sex. 


Tae Rev. Pertes B. Wiiper, late President of the 
“Cincinnati Female College,” was one of the true friends 
whom God raises up to help women. 

Rev. D. W. Clarke says: ‘‘ While others were theoriz- 
ing (about colleges for young ladies), the late President 
Wilber, by the patient labor of seventeen years, gave to 
the world a practical illustration of what may be accom- 
plished in the education of girls; indeed, the whole 
history of the institution during the period of seventeen 
years, has been one of progressive development and 
Up to this date (1866), 2,379 ladies have been 
enrolled as students upon the college books, repre- 
senting nearly every State in the Union. Of these, 279 
are now enrolled as regular graduates of the institution. 
Many of them are well known as writers of the highest 
order of talent, or women abounding in every good 
work. Not a few of them are ‘in the itinerant work,’ 
as the wives of Methodist preachers, doing good service 
in the cause of Christ. Some have become missionaries 
of the cross.”’ 

This Wesleyan College for Young Ladies is said to 
have been one of the first chartered institutions of the 
kind in the United States; that is, colleges for girls 
founded by religious denominations. It was the fore- 
runner of an almost countless number, which now honor 
every State, and many of the large cities in the West 
and South. Similar literary institutions are more often 
found under private patronage and secular influence in 
the Northern and Middle States. The friends of wo- 
man's enlightenment have been signally prosperous, 
President Wilber’s example and success was one of the 
causes that stimulated this movement in the churches. 
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success. 
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We have before us a handsome yolume,* the contents 
wholly selected from the writings of the graduates of 
this college. The literary merits of the articles are ofa 
high order and sound morality, and would do credit to 
the students of any college for either sex. The opening 
article is a ‘‘memoir’’ of President Wilber, written by 
Miss Rachel P. Bodley, who was a pupil of his, and has 
been many years an assistant in the coilege. Her tribute 
to his character is a gem of its kind, giving prominence 
to his manly wisdom and Christian principles by show- 
tng the manner in which he trained his pupils, and not 
by eulogiums on his talents and virtues. She thus de- 
scribes his peculiar excellences as a teacher :— 

“His avowed and primary object as a teacher was to 
prepare those who were intrusted to his care for the re- 
sponsibilities of active life, to fit them, not alone to shine 
in society, but to resist its temptations, to avoid its al- 
lurements, to fulfil its obligations, and to bear well the 
burdens and trials of life. He considered woman not as 
an angel to be adored, neither as a toy to amuse, nor yet 
asa drudge and slave; but as a human being, with a 
mind and heart capable of unlimited development. He 
sought constantly to induce habits of order and punctu- 
ality, looking at the ultimate interest of the pupil more 
than to momentary or present enjoyment. In the class 
he was clear, methodical, and observant, severe to the 
indolent, complacent to the diligent, gentle and consid- 
erate to the diffident or weak, and careful over the 
interests ofall. Our departed friend was a good man." 

Yes, he was the friend of woman, her careful, consist- 
ent, Christian friend; there can be no doubt of his 
goodness. A bad man is never her friend; he cannot 
be; his master is at “enmity” with her. But all good 
men who honor goodness in woman, and, like the late 
President Wilber, endeavor to raise the standard of 
education, and elevate the character and condition of 
the feminine sex, these are our FRIENDS. 


Stana Parases,f oR AMERICANISMS.—A British re- 
viewer says of this unique work that it is rather ‘‘tempt- 
ing reading,” because it “ offers us a bit of comic dia- 
logue or a Yankee story on every other page.’’ Still, 
the critic pronounces that far the greater portion of 
words and phrases supposed hitherto to be ‘“‘ American 
slang,”’ are real English speech of the olden days, and 
legitimately belong to the Anglo-Saxon race. 

Weare glad to find this result is true from the examina- 
tions of the reviewers. We do not admire “slang ;”’ a 
homely word sounds better if it has had its origin in the 
needs of the people, and not in the whims of conceit or 
vulgarisms of bad taste. So we agree with the writer 
that “‘the words and phrases which are really the most 
interesting, and which may with most propriety be 
classed as genuine Americanisms, are those that bear in 
their origin the impress of a new country; these have 
all the racy flavor of the backwoods and the prairie, the 


* The Alumna: an Annual. Published by the Alum- 
nz of the Wesleyan Female College, Cincinnati, 1860. 

+ A Glossary of Words and Phrases usually regarded 
as Peculiar to the United States. By J. B. Bartlett. 
Boston: Little, Brown, & Co. 
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settler’s log hut and the free hunter's life.’’ A few spe- 
cimens will exemplify this. 

A “corduroy’’ road could exist nowhere but in a 
forest clearing ; in no other country could the traveller 
strike “‘a bee line." Western life is full of these meta- 
phors, always with a touch of the picturesque, even in 
their most ludicrous adaptations, Ifa man changes his 
quarters, he is said to “ pull up stakes.’’ If a thir lady 
loses her temper, or if she breaks her promise, she is 
said to “‘ fly off the handle,” like a faithless axe, as se- 
rious a disappointment as a lost love to many a settler. 
If there seems to be a little affectation of demeanor on 
the lady’s part, she is said to be “ playing 'possum.”’ 
When a gentleman gets into difficulties, he is said to be 
“up a tree.’’ A person gets a hint to mind his own 
business by being told to “‘ hoe his own corn” or “ pad- 
dle his own canoe.” 

Mr. Bartlett's book has met with much favor in London 
as well as in this country. 

Goop Taste is the genius of the toilet. 

The girdle of Armida, spoken of by Tasso, was of 
amazing power and influence amongst mortals. Hear 
the poet how he sings :— 

* But far o’er all her rich attire was seen 
The magic girdle of the enchantress-queen ; 
This was her pride. 
Her skill, all skill excelling, could supply 
To incorporeal things reality. 
Soft anger, tender scorn, she these combined ; 
Repulses mild and reconcilements kind ; 
The ready tear, almighty to beguile ; 
The lisping accent, and th’ inviting smile.” 

Her “‘ rich attire,’’ and even her “‘ magic girdle” would 
have been of little effect had not these harmonized with 
the style of her beauty and been suited to the occasion. 
The enchantress must have had good taste. A pleasant 
writer gives this description of the dress of French wo- 
men :— 

“As you look from your windows in Paris, observe 
the first fifty women who pass; forty have noses de- 
pressed in the middle, a small quantity of dark hair, 
and a swarthy complexion ; but then what a toilet! Not 
only suitable for the season, but the age and complexion 
ef the wearer. How neat the feet and hands! How 
well the clothes are put on, and, more than all, how well 
they suit each other! 

“Women, while shopping, buy what pleases the eye 
on the counter, forgetting what they have at home. 
That parasol is pretty, but it will kill by its color one 
dress in the buyer’s wardrobe and be unsuitable for the 
others. To be magnificently dressed costs money; but 
to be dressed with taste is not expensive. It requires 
good taste, knowledge, and refinement. Never buy an 
article unless it is suitable to your age, habit, style, and 
the rest of your wardrobe. Nothing is more vulgar 
than to wear -ostly dresses with a common delaine, or 
cheap lace with expensive brocades.”’ 

Woman's Mission to Womay.—The Philadelphia 
Branch of this Union Society has been organized with a 
Board of Thirty Collectors and a larger number of mem- 
bers than we could reasonably anticipate in these trou- 
blous times. The one hundred collectors required to 
sustain the plan for five years are now pledged, and if 
the blessings of Heaven continue with us, we hope to 
prove to our generous friends that we have done much 

good with the means intrusted to our care. Still, we 
need more help, and every tribute to the cause will be 
thankfully received. All those who have sent or may 





send their donations and names to us will find the re- 
cord in the Lady’s Book, and also wili receive a copy of 
the “ Report of the Philade)phia Branch.’’ The follow- 
ing kind notes encourage us to hope that many friends 
will yet come forward with their good gifts:— 

Savings of a farmer's wife and daughters for their 


heathen sisters, $3. 
Mrs. Clarke, Breading, Fayette Co., Pa., $l. 


Dover, N. H., June 8, 1861. 
Dear Mrs. HAte: Inclosed are #4 for the Woman's 
Missionary Society, which you will please credit to 
friends in Dover, x. H, Yours truly, 
Annyig A, LirtLerrep. 


TRANSPARENT SENTIMENTS,—In the ‘“‘ Memoirs of James 
Wilson’’* is a very pleasant letter to his young daughter, 
in which he thus comments :— 

‘You have no idea what troubles my friends and [ 
have had with your letters—how we turned them up- 
side down, and read them from the other side, holding 
them up tothe candle, In the latter way your senti- 
ments really became quite transparent. However, there 
are some little tid-bits of which the meaning is more 
than doubtful still, though Iam sure that they havea 
meaning both broad and deep.”’ 

Truly do we sympathize with the difficulties thus 
pithily described. We have had many manuscripts 
sent us that required closer scrutiny than Miss Wilson's 
letters, without even finding any clue to the “‘tid-bits”’ 
which doubtless were embodied in the story. Perhaps 
we decline to publish these “ doubtful’ manuscripts, 
when, if the ‘‘sentiments’’ had been made “transparent” 
by good chirography, the article would have been ac- 
cepted. So we hope our friends will not give us the 
trouble of holding up their pieces to the candle before 
we can be sure of their meaning. 

To insure a legible sheet, use white paper and black 
ink. Fancy paper is only fit for three-cornered notes 
and billet-doux ; and blue ink should never be used ex- 
cept when writing to an enemy, or describing sea-sick- 
ness or the dyspepsia. 

Miss 8. J. Hate’s Boarpina AND Day ScHOOL FOR 
Youne Lapizs, 1826 Rittenhouse Square, Philadelphia. 

This school is designed to give a thorough and liberal 
English education, to furnish the best facilities for ac- 
quiring the French language, and the best instruction 
in music and the other accomplishments. The moral 
training and the health and physical development of 
the scholars are carefully attended to. 

References: Mrs. Emma Willard, Troy, N. Y.; Henry 
Vethake, LL.D., Wm. B. Stevéns, D. D., Wm. H. Ash- 
hurst, Esq., Louis A. Godey, Esq., Philadelphia; Charles 
Hodge, D. D., Princeton, N. J.; and others. 


To Ovr CorRESPONDENTS.—We have accepted the fol- 
lowing articles: ‘ Annie's Violets’’—‘‘ I know a beanti- 
ful woman’’—“ Emily Owen ; or, Dreams and Realities”’ 
—‘“* Et en Arcadie Ego’’—‘‘ Auntie’s Merry Christmas” — 
and ‘‘She had a grief to hide.” 

These are not needed: “‘Hope’’—‘‘A Hot Day”— 
“Farewell to my Harp’’—“ The Evening Shadow,” etc. 
(the poem gives promise of talent, but the writer can do 
better)—‘‘ Whatever I Love will Die’’—‘*My Uncle 
Obed”’ (the story has merit, and is worth publishing if 
we had much room)—‘ Lend me your Ear’’—‘‘Sonnet 
from the German’’—‘‘ Lady Helen’’—-“' Elmwood’’—“ A 


* By Re¥V. Dr. Hamilton. See Literary Notices. 
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Long Ride’ —“ Favors’’—and “ At Cleveland.”’ We have 
other MSS. on hand that will be reported next month. 

In the Editors’ Table of July a mistake occurs. Page 
81, 24 column, ninth line from the top, for A. Porter read 
A. Parton, Hudson, N. Y. 

Notice to Authors.—All MSS. must have a name, ad- 
dress—town, county, and State—and date legibly written 
on the first page, with stamps for their return, if not 
accepted. 


Health Department. 


BY JNO. SBTAINBACK WILSON, M.D. 


Worms.—As the thousands of mothers who honor our 
** Health Department” with a perusal cast their eyes on 
the heading for this month, we imagine that we can 
hear them exclaiming, ‘‘The very thing we have been 
looking for—worms. Do tell us all about these trouble- 
some parasites, the curse of childhood, and the source 
of endless anxiety to mothers.”’ 

Well, mothers, we must admit that there are but few 
children entirely free from worms; but we think that 
it is a great error to attribute nearly all the diseases of 
children to this source, and yet this error is very preva- 
lent. Let a child get sick from any cause whatever, and 
many people unhesitatingly charge the evil on worms; 
indeed, with not a few people, there is scarcely any 
cause for disease in children except worms. 

Now we believe, with all due respect to the knowing 
ones, that worms are very seldom the original cause of 
disease; it is only when they accumulate in large num- 
bers that they give rise to sufficient irritation to excite 
disease ; but when a child gets sick from any cause the 
worms become restless and uneasy, their quarters be- 
come unpleasant, they begin to stir about, and thus 
increase the excitement caused by the original disease. 
If, under these circumstances, a worm pokes his head 
into the throat or nose in his efforts to escape, all the 
mischief is forthwith charged upon him, when the fact 
All that 
can be justly charged upon him is that he, in his at- 
tempts to carry out the first law of nature, self-protec- 
tion, in his efforts to get out of the diseased child, has 
stirred about so extensively as to increase the existing 


is he is not guilty of originating the disease. 


irritation. We believe, then, that worms are injurious 
only in two ways: First, by aggravating diseases origi- 
nating from other causes; and sevond, they may, when 
existing in very great numbers, interfere with the pro- 
per nourishment of the child, and become a source of 
disease in this way, while in some cases their very 
numbers maybe so great as to excite sufficient irritation 
to originate disease. 

Cause of Worms.—While worms exist, in all proba- 
bility, in almost all children, it is only in those who 
indulge freely in sweetmeats, and who are feeble and 
delicate, that they do harm, unless a child should happen 
to fall sick from some other cause. The cause, then, of the 
collection of worms in large numbers may be said, ina 
few words, to be derangement of the digestive organs 
from improper eating, and from bad habits of living 
generally 

Symptoms.—There is not a single reliable symptom of 
worms, or combination of symptoms except to see them. 
The symptoms commonly considered sufficient to indi- 
cate their existence are feverishness, fulness of the abdo- 
men, offensive breath, starting in sleep, picking at the 





nose, ete. etc.; but every one who knows anything of 
diseases must know that all these symptoms may and 
do exist in many disorders with which worms have 
nothing to do; and yet mauy people, from such evidence 
as this, unhesitatingly fal) to giving the most drastic 
and dangerous drugs! 

Treatment.—The main thing in the treatment of worms 
is to improve the general health by bathing, pure atr, 
exercise, proper diet, and some of the preparations of 
iron. 

CoLumBvs, Ga. 


Witerarp Hotices. 


Booxs By Mait.—Now that the postage on printed 
matter is so low, we offer our services to procure for 
our subscribers or others any of the books that we notice. 
Information touching books will be cheerfully given by 
inclosing a stamp to pay return postage. 

When ordering a book, please mention the name of the 
publisher. 

From Harper & Brotners, New York, through J. B. 
Lippinoorr & Co., Philadelphia :— 

EXPLORATIONS AND ADVENTURES IN EQUATO- 
RIAL AFRICA; with Accounts of the Manners and Cus- 
toms of the People, and of the Chase of the Gorilla, the 
Crocodile, Leopard, Elephant, Hippopotamus, and other 
Animals. By Paul B. du Chaillu, Corresponding Mem- 
ber of the American Ethnological Society ; of the Geo- 
graphical and Statistical Society of New York ; and of 
the Boston Society of Natural History. With numerous 
illustrations. We have experienced more than common 
gratification in turning the pages of this fine large 
volume. The explorations and adventures are in the 
western portion of Africa lying immediately under the 
equator; a portion hitherto but little explored, and 
concerning which we have had no information whatever. 
The enterprising author of this work, who seems to 
possess to their fullest extent the American character- 
istics of energy and perseverance, made his journeys 
unattended by any other white companion, forming 
friends among the chiefs and kings through whose do- 
mains he passed ; penetrated far into the interiur of the 
country, and had the satisfaction of unfurling the Ameri- 
can flag at a point hundreds of miles beyond the limit 
of any previous travels of white nen in this region of 
the country. This narrative of his adventures is evi- 
dently a revise of a journal which must have been faith- 
fully kept by him throughout all his travels; and it is 
this very fact that has enabled him to give the world so 
really readable a book. We have a vivid account of his 
first and subsequent gorilla hants, and we can enter 
into the spirit of the narrative throughout, whether it 
relates to the chase of the buffalo, snake killing, or the 
more trivial though unpleasant matters of his encounters 
with mosquitoes, ants, and flies. Natural history is 
greatly indebted to him for his labors in its behalf; as 
he has added sixty new birds and one-third as many 
animals to the list of those already known in that coun- 
try, bringing stuffed specimens of these and many others 
to this country. Price $3 00 

A DAY'S RIDE. A Life's Romance. By Charles Lever, 
author of “Charles O’Malley,’’ ““‘The Dodd Family 
Abroad,” ‘“‘Maurice Tiernay,” etc. A most amusing, 
whimsically written book, giving the adventures of 
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Algernon Sydney Potts, the son of an apothecary, who, 
having most refined sensibilities, and a mind above his 
father’s calling, goes forth into the world in quest of his 
fortune. After a most unpropitious beginning, he con- 
tinues on his journey, being mistaken at various times 
for a government agent, a prince in disguise, a mounte- 
bank, and a member of a secret political society, in which 
last character he undergoes a year’s imprisonment, and 
meets at last a fortune which, to say the least, need not 
be grumbled at. The story is an excollent hit at snob- 
bery. Price 50 cents. 

THE FIFTH READER of the School and Family Series. 
By Marcius Willson, author of ‘‘Primary History,” 
‘History of the United States,’’ ‘‘American History,”’ 
and “ Outlines of General History.’’ In the preparation 
of this Reader the editor has pursued a new and com- 
mendable plan, dividing the book iato a number of dis- 
tinct parts, each part comprising well selected articles 
relating to a certain subject. Thus we have Herpetology, 
Physiology and Health, Botany, Philosophy, Geography, 
Chemistry, Ancient History, etc., each occupying itsown 
proper place in the work, the whole interspersed with 
choice miscellaneous matter. The illustrations are nu- 
merous and of superior excellence. 


From Rupp & Carietron, New York, through Perer- 
son & Brorners, Philadelphia :— 

THE SEA (LA MER). From the French of M. J. 
Michelet, author of ‘‘ Love,’’ ‘“‘Woman,” ‘* Women of 
the French Revolution,” ete. A singular, fanciful, cha- 
racteristic book is this. Ranging from science to poetry 
with the free license of a most prolific imagination, it 
pleases, charms, and instructs the reader at will. It is 
the third and the best of Michelet’s works which have 
been translated into English ; and though it betrays the 
refined sentimentality which peculiarly marks his wri- 
tings, yet in this it is not carried to the same wearying 
and sometimes objectionable extent, as in the two which 
have previously appeared. Price $1 25. 

From Rosert Carter & Brotners, New York :— 

LIFE IN EARNEST. Six Lectures on Christian Ac- 
tivity and Ardor, By the Rev. James Hamilton. 

THANKFULNESS, and Other Essays. By the Rev. 
James Hamilton. 

THE MOUNT OF OLIVES, and Other Lectures on 
Prayer. By the Rev. James Hamilton. 

EMBLEMS FROM EDEN. By the Rev. James Hamil- 
ton, D. D., F. L. 8. 

THE HARP ON THE WILLOWS. By James Hamil- 
ton, D. D., ¥. L. 8. 

These five little works by Dr. Hamilton form a portion 
of Carter's Cabinet Library, which is a valuable one if 
all the volumes in it are as full of evangelical truth and 
beauty as these. Their titles sufficiently indicate their 
contents. The lessons inculeated in them are of the 
highest importance, and the style ig simple, animated, 
and arousing. The last volume mentioned gives an in- 
teresting account of the separation of the Free Church 
from the Established Church of Scotland, 

THE ROYAL PREACHER. Lectures on Ecclesiastes. 
By James Hamilton, D. D., F.L.8. An interesting ex- 
position of the saddest and gloomiest book in the Bible— 
the outpourings of the man to whom human wisdom and 
wealth were given with an unsparing hand, and who 
debased the gifts of God by using them as instruments 
for his own glory and pleasure. 

LESSONS FROM THE GREAT BIOGRAPHY. By 

ON 








James Hamilton, D. D., F. L. 8. , This volume consists of 
a series of essays on incidents in the life of our Saviour. 
They are full of suggestion, and written in the style pe- 
culiar to Dr. Hamilton, animated, picturesque, and fu.l 
of feeling. 

MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF JAMES WILSON, ESC, 
F. R. 8. E., M. W.8., of Woodville. By James Hamilton, 
D.D., F. L. 8. James Wilson, brother of the celebrated 
Christopher North, was noted for his ardent love of 
Natural History, especially of Ornithology. This volume 
gives an interesting account of him. 

MEMOIR OF RICHARD WILLIAMS, Surgeon; Cate- 
chist to the Pategonian Missionary Society in Terra del 
Fuego. By James Hamilton, D. D. A very touching 
narrative of the conversion and devotion of a most noble 
and self-sacrificing nature. Williams was an English 
surgeon, who left a good and increasing practice to go 
as missionary to the neglected inhabitants of Patagonia. 
He loved them because so few cared for them, and for 
the sake of ourcommon Saviour, and went among them, 
apparently to accomplish nothing there but to suffer and 
die. But such an example cannot be fruitless. His death 
wiil do what his life might not have done, and draw 
attention to those forgotten people. 

THE GOLD THREAD, A Story for the Young. By 
the Rev. Norman Mac Leod, D. D., Glasgow, Scotland. 
This beautiful story, with its exquisite illustrations, 
cannot fail to please and interest those to whom it is ad- 
dressed. The allegorical meaning running through the 
book is so presented as to make naturally a strong im- 
pression on the mind of the young reader. 


From T. 0. H. P. Buryaam, Boston, through J. B. 
Liprincorr & Co., Philadelphia :— 

THE SEMI-ATTACHED COUPLE. By the author of 
‘The Semi-Detached House.”” This book was laid upon 
our table and ought to have been noticed a month or 
two previously, but by accident was mislaid. Thestory 
is of a couple who by incongruity of temper, misrepre- 
sentations and misunderstandings, fail to agree so well 
in their married life as seems so desirable and necessary 
both for their own happiness or for proper appearance 
before the world. Trouble and sickness come, how- 
ever; and, as a matter of course, everything is settled 
between them in a most satisfactory manner. Some of 
the minor characters in the book are quite as interesting 
as the hero and heroine. The love episode between 
Colonel Beaufort and Eliza Douglas, if so it can be called, 
when the gentleman has no idea of being in love until 
the very last moment, is not the least interesting portion 
of the book. Lady Portmore, a married woman and a 
flirt, whose lovers, according to her own account, are 
legion, who in a great measure isthe source of disagree- 
ment and misunderstanding between husband and wife, 
is quite a character, though perhaps in a measure over- 
drawn. 

From the Eprror; Tuomas H. Prasz, New Haven, 
Publisher :— 

THE ANARCHIAD: A New England Poem. Written 
in concert by David Humphreys, Joel Barlow, John 
Trumbull,and Dr. Lemuel Hopkins. Edited, with Notes 
and Appendices, by Luther G. Riggs. Price, in flexible 
binding, 25 cents; muslin, 50 cente. 

We have received from the author, T. APpoLgon Cue- 
wey, Esq., a copy of an interesting and valuable publi- 
cation, entitled ‘‘ Contributions to the Thirteenth Annual 
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Report of the Regents of the University of the State 
Cabinet of Natural History of the State of New York." 
The subject of this publicatics is the ancient monuments 
in western New York, and it comprises the results of 
explorations made by the author in the year 1859. It 
contains much curious and interesting information with 
regard to the remains still existing of the earth works, 
mounds, tumuli, and other works, evidently of a mili- 
tary character, erected, probably ages ago, by the abo- 
inhabitants of the New Worid. Mr. Cheney 
deserves the thanks of our antiquarians for the investi- 


riginal 


gations he has made, and for the light he has thrown 
upon a subject which, if not of primary importance, is 
certainly one that cannot be otherwise than attractive to 
the greater portion of the American public. The volume, 
which, we learn, has been embodied in the thirteenth 
annual report of the Regents of the University of New 
York, is copiously illustrated by engravings, and by a 
map of the district explored 


Godeps Arm-Chair. 


Gopry ror Sepremper.—‘' The Widow's Mite,” a bean- 
tiful engraving, and a subject that all are acquainted 
with 

Our Fashion-plate—double as usual, and we think a 
very beautiful one, and what is more a truthful one. 
Did our subscribers only know the trouble and research 
to produce a truthfal fashion-plate, they would even 
give us more credit than they do. 
others to publish fashions, because they take the most 


It is easy enough for 


yaudy-looking figures, disregarding whether they are 
the mode or not—like the members of a celebrated fire- 
engine, who were for having the machine painted any 
color, so it was red. 





Our Mopet Corrages.—Every number of the Book 
contains one of these original designs, prepared expressly 
for us by the celebrated architect, Samuel Sloan, Esq. 
There have been books of cottages published by some of 
our large houses, containing not more than twelve 
original designs, the price of which is $5. Here our 
subscribers get the same number for nothing. The Jé/- 
Serson Sentinel says: ‘* This department in the Lady’s 
Book is greatly improving the architecture of the coun- 
try, and though too much adapted tu the suburbs of 
* Just so with our music. 
We give twelve original pieces every year, the store 
price of which would be $3. Verily the subscribers of 
the Lady's Book get a great deal at very little cost. 


cities has its uses in all places.’ 


“Tue Tarp or A Certury.”—We did not know that 
we had been publishing the Book so long, until reminded 
by the Augusta Furmer of the fact :— 

“The June number closes Volume LXII, indicating 
nearly a third of a century, during which our old bach- 
clor friend Godey has been engaged in the pleasing and 
usefal task of furnishing chaste and refining instruction 
tothe ladies of this country. May he continue in the 
yood work another third of a century, with the same 
success as in the past!” 

Bachelor? Where, friend Farmer, did you get that 
idea from? It is not complimentary to call the father of 
five children a bachelor. 


“Love,"’ says a French writer, “is like the moon; 
when it is not growing, it must be dwindling.” 








Tue Rev. EpwarpC. Jongs, A. M.—That truly faithful 
worker in a good cause has presented us with his 
Twelfth Annual Report of the Mission in the County In- 
sane Hospital, and other departments of Blockley. He 


is truiy a good Samaritan. The Rev. Dr. Stevens says :— 

“This is an important mission, for it carries the glad 
tidings of salvation to nearly two thousand five hundred 
souls. No class of persons more need religious teaching, 
and it is the special mission of Mr. Jones to carry the 
Gospel tothe poor. His labors at Blockley have been 
much blessed, the need of such ministrations very great, 
and it is highly desirable to sustain this effort on such a 
footing as will enable the missionary to labor with sin- 
gleness of heart and eye in the large field to which he 
has been providentially called.’’ 





AN ARTICLE FOR THE TimEes.—The editor of the Green 
Bay Advoente takes the same view of fashions that we 
do. It is not necessary that the material should always 
be what we describe; let it be what you can afford. 
But you can have it made up fashionably by consulting 
our plates and descriptions. Hear him:— 

““Godey’s Lady’s Book must ever be welcome to the 
ladies, for they must be clothed, and if the times will 
not allow the materials to be expensive they can yet be 
made fashionably and tastefully, and Godey’s will show 
them how to do that.” 

Srewart.—We write this name with great pleasure, 
and we wish particularly to refer to the owner of it. 
Stewart, the conductor of the cars on the Switch-back 
Railroad at Mauch Chunk, is the one we refer to. In the 
first place, this is one of the most remarkable rides in 
the country—a journey of many miles by gravitation 
among the Company's mines at Mauch Chunk; but the 
value of this ride is enhanced by having so pleasant, 
gentlemanly, gud jocose a conductor as Stewart. The 
ride would lose half its pleasure to us and our young 
ones if Stewart should turn up missing on our annual 
tour. 

We call the attention of all dealers in periodicals to 
the paragraph at the top of the first page of our cover. 
It will there be seen at what a cheap rate of postage 
they can procure the Lady's Book by mail. 

The effect of this is to entitle regular dealers in news- 
papers and periodicals to the same abatement of the 
rates of postage (without paying quarterly or yearly in 
advance, but upon the receipt of their packages) as is 
now. made for regular subscribers, under section 117 of 
the standing Regulations. 

Hair Dre tn Foun Dirrrerent Cotors.—The most per- 
fect article of this kind, manufactured by the celebrated 
Berger, of Paris, is now for sale in this city by Fouladoux, 
in Chestnut Street above Fourth. It will color the hair 
black, brown, light \rown, or of a very light almost flaxen 
color. There is no deception in this, for we have seen the 
article tried, and pronounce it, without any exception, the 
very best hair dye we have ever seen. Those who order 
will please specify what kind they want—as one case only 
contains one particular dye. In addition to the above, Mr. 
Fouladoux manufactures wigs and fronts, and furnishes 
every article in the hair line. 

“ Happiness,’ it has been finely observed, “is in the 
proportion of the number of things we love, and the 
number of things that love us.” 
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OUR MUSICAL COLUMN. 


MipsuMMER is seldom productive of much in the way 
of music, if we except the never-failing melodies that 
nature gives us—the absorption of the sea-side, the cho- 
ruses of birds, and the distant anthem that sounds from 
the spheres—can any hear it? But this midsummer the 
record is more easily told than usual. Our Academy is 
closed, and its walls echo no more to the strains of ‘‘Un 
Ballo,”’ or the “Casta Diva.’”’ The bats may have taken 
up their abode there, for aught we know. At Fairmount, 
one of the loveliest spots by nature that ever received the 
enlivening and harmouizing touches of art, the green is 
deserted by the guy throngs who used to listen there to 
the, alas, too sombre and sentimental outpourings of 
Carl Sentz and his conscientious band of Germania per- 
formers. And there is neither sign nor token that we 
may welcome back a different order of things for some 
time to come, 

The Bonnie Jeanie Polka, which we publish in the 
Book this month, comes to us from Bermuda. It isa 
graceful and pleasing piece of music, and our friends 
should give it their attention. We shall always be glad 
to hear from our fair aad far-off correspondent. 

Music Accepted.—The Serenade, by O M. Brewster. 
Filed for insertion in the December number. Next month 
we shall publish in the Book another of Mr. Everest’s 
adaptations, Softly Night. 

Music Declined.—The Inconstant, Hail to our Flag, 
Social March, Dreams of thee, and Midsummer Night’s 
Carol. We should be pleased to hear from two or three 
of these correspondents again, with other pieces, as those 
they send bear evidence of talent, but are not quite fin- 
ished enough for our purpose. 

Everest’s Vocal Instructor.—This is an admirable pub- 
lication, sheet music size, 32 pages, designed to furnish 
a short and simple method of instruction in the art of 
reading by note and the cultivation of the voice. The 
author is our well known contributor, Mr. C. Everest, a 
practical teacher, and one well skilled in the art of im- 
parting instruction. The price is one dollar per copy, 
on receipt of which we sha!l be glad to send the work, 
post free, to any address. 

New Sheet Music.—Messrs. Firth, Pond & Co., New 
York, have just issued, Annie of the Vale, song and 
chorus by J. R. Thomas, author of Cottage by the Sea, 
35 cents; The Pas: ag Bell, song, Holloway, 25 ceats; 
Union Forever, new patriotic song by Crowell, 25 cents; 
By the Seaside, Holloway, 25 cents; Hinkley Galop, by 
Helmsmuller, with beautiful lithographic portrait of 
Miss Hinkley, 40 cents; and A. W. Berg's Variations of 
the Red, White, and Blue, 35 cents. 

Mr. J. H. Hidley's (Albany) new list comprises a Grand 
Te Deum in E, by Barnekov, for four voices, 40 cents ; 
Song Should Breathe of Fruits and Flowers, Solo and 
Quartette, 30cents; Iam Thine, Song by Merz, 20 cents; 
Be Off With You, Now, a beautiful Irish ballad by the 
author of Star of the Evening, 25 cents; Kitty Moore, a 
sweet, sprightly song and chorus, 25 cents; and Lucy’s 
Flitting, Scotch Ballad, by the author of Jessie the Flow- 
er 0’ Dumblane, 25 cents, Also the Favorite Flower 
Quadrille, by Fradel, 35 cents. 

Hail That Great and Glorious Banner, is a new na- 
tional song and chorus, by George W. Hewitt. Litho- 
graphic title. Price 35 cents. 

One of the finest songs for the times is Stigelli’s Were 
I a Soldier, published by Firth, Pond & Co., at 35 cents. 

We can send any of these pieces, post paid, on receipt 
of price. Address orders to Philadelphia, to 
J. Srarr Ho.itowar. 





Fiora’s INTERPRETER; AND FortTuNA FiorA. I1lus- 
trated. By Mrs. Hale. Published by Chase, Nichols & 
Hill, Boston, 1861. New and enlarged edition. Over 
siaty thousand copies have been published. For sale at 
our office. 

We wish to call the attention of our readers to a new 
edition of this elegant little work. 

It appeared originally in 1832. The novelty of the 
plan, and the beaaty of the selections recommended it at 
once to persons of esthetic taste. The demand for it has 
been steady, and this is the third time an opportunity 
for a revision has been given. It was published in 
England with great success; the English publisher ac- 
knowledging that it so completely meets every requisite 
that nothing could be found to improve it. To impart 
refinement to the games and amusements of the young 
is an important service. And the most lively medium 
for this purpose may be found in flowers and poetry. 
The poetry in this little volume renders it a very in- 
teresting book, if it be considered under no other view 
than a mine of beautifal thoughts, and replete with the 
best stanzas of our best authors. The Fortuna Flora at 
the end may furnish mauy an evening’s entertainment, 
when the merry circle meets and sportively endeavors 
to dive into the mysteries of futurity. With as much 
reason as higher and more philosophic minds, kings and 
statesmen have amused themselves with the Furles 
Virgiliana. 

Wary Don’t tHey Susscrise ?—Here are two notices 
that show how our editorial friends are bothered. The 
first from the Cambridge Chronicle :— 

‘“*When our sanctum is honored with the presence of 
any of our female acquaintances or relatives, as it is 
sometimes, it is hardly safe to put the Lady’s Book 
where they can see it, for if we do it is almost certain to 
be borrowed. We shouldn't mind this, if when they re- 
turned it they would not ask the favor of allowing them 
just to cut out an elegant engraving of a spring bonnet, 
or @ white muslin mantle, or some such article. They 
remark, in a manner which we cannot resist, that they 
presume we don’t wear such things, and, therefore, such 
engravings can be of no possible use to us. Well, we 
assent; and then they want to cut out a short piece of 
music, presuming, perhaps, that we don’t wear that 
neither. So we lose the music, too. It’s too bad, but 
we admire their taste, notwithstanding.” 

**We admire their taste, too,’ but would much prefer 
that they would make up a club; the amount would be 
but a trifle for each, and then they would have a just 
right to ‘‘ cut out an elegant engraving.”’ 

The other from the Topeka Tribune :— 

‘‘ Although we do not make a practice of loaning, yet 
several of our lady friends have such a passion for see- 
ing and reading the Lady’s Book (their smiles take 
away our decision) that there is no alternative but to 
let the sweet creatures peruse to their hearts’ content.”’ 





Caen Wuarrtrorp, of punning notoriety, once observing 
a young lady earnestly at work knotting fringe for a 
petticoat, asked her what she was doing. ‘“ Knotting, 
sir,” replied she. ‘Pray, Mr. Whitford, can you knot?” 
“TI can-not, madam,’’ answered he. 





ALUrreration.—“ Rich, Refreshing, Racy, Rare, and 
Redolent is the Lady’s Book, affording food for every 
mental taste.” That is the sentément of the Woodstuck 
Sentinel. 
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SUBURBAN VILLA. 
Designed expressly for Godey’s Lady's Book by Samurt SLoaN, Architect, Philadelphia. 


PRINCIPAL FLOOR, 


In the architectural contribution for the present nuin- 
ber we present a large villa, bold and striking indesign, 
and possessing a simplicity of character which gives a 
pleasing effect to the combination. The material of the 
exterior is stone, with joints pointed ; tower of the same 
material, whose large windows and balconies, in con- 
nection with the broad projecting verandah, rising as it 
does above the surrounding roof, give it a truly picta- 
resque appearance. The building is large and extensive 
in its arrangements, comprising upon the first floor, 
vestibule A, opening into large hall B, D dining-room, 














BECOND FLOOR, 


E drawing-room, F library, G kitchen. The second floor 
has five chambers, with dressing-room N and bath-room 
P, with well lighted attic rooms above. 

Tux Toornacns.—Pulverized alum and salt, mixed 
and applied to the hollow of a tooth, on a piece of cot- 
ton, is said to be a certain cure. 

Wuat is the difference between a cat and a document? 
One has claws at the end of its paws, and the other has 
pauses at the end of its clauses / 











St comma 
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How THe Japaszse Restoxe FapED Flowers :— 

** After a bouquet is drooping beyond all remedies of 
fresh water, the Japanese can bring it back to all its 
first glory by a very simple and seemingly most destrue- 
tive operation. I had received some days ago a delight- 
ful bundle of flowers from a Japanese acquaintance. 
They continued to live in all their beauty for nearly two 
weeks, when at last they faded, Just as 1 was about to 
have them thrown away the same gentleman (Japanese 
gentleman) came to see me. I showed him the faded 
flowers, and told him that, though lastiuy a long time, 
they had now become useless, ‘Oh, no,’ said he, ‘only 
put the ends of the stems into the fire, and they will 
be as good as before.’ I was incredulous; so he took 
them himself and held the stems’ ends in the fire until 
they were charred, This was in the morning; at eve- 
ning they were again looking fresh and vigorous, and 
have continued so fur another week, What may be 
the true agent in this reviving process, I am unable to 
determine fully ; whether it be the heat driving once 
more the last juices into every leaflet and vein, or whe- 
ther it be the bountiful supply of carbon furnished by 
the charring. I am inclined, however, to the latter 
cause, as the full effect was not produced until some eight 
hours afterward, and as it seems that if the heat was the 
principal agent, it must have been sooner fullowed by 
visible changes."’ 


Tur Kokomo Times lets off the following unique no- 
tice. It reads like a toast :— 

*“Godey'’s Lady’s Book, the queen of its class, the pat- 
tern after whom all the lady's magazines ‘cut,’ the beile 
that coquets its would-be rivals and then runs off, 
twelve times a year, and leaves them behind.” 


ENGRAVING ON Streen.—If steel be heated and then 
cooled suddenly, it becomes hard and brittle; but if 
cooled slowly it is rendered soft so that it may easily be 
cut with the small tools employed by the engraver, who 
tukes advantage of this quality to prepare plates for his 
use. Sheets of steel of the required sizeand thickness 
are placed in a box upon a bed of iron filings and 
pounded oyster-shells, then another layer of the same 
materials is placed upon the plate, and so on alternately 
till the box is quite full. The case thus charged is ex- 
posed to the greatest heat it will bear without melting, 
for several hours. The whole is then allowed to cool 
very gradually, and usuaily the result is a uniform 
softening of the steel making it suitable for the use of 
the engraver. The outline of the subject to be repre- 
sented with the form and place of the lines which are to 
mark the shades of the engraving, are lightly traced 
on the polished surface of the plate with a point. Then 
a tool, called a graver, corresponding in size and form to 
the line required to be traced, is pushed forward, like a 
gouge, to cut the plate, by which means little pieces of 
the metal are scooped out, The strokes or lines, which 
are gradually increased in number, produce, according 
to their thickness and position, tints more or less varied, 
and the most perfect engraving of this description is, in 
fact, bat a reproduction of the lines on the plate. 





KEROSENE EXPLosion.—We are sorry to be again 
obliged to caution our subscribers against this deatruc- 
tive article. At Scranton, Pa., two persons were killed 
by the explosion of a kerosene lamp. Our caution also 
extends to all other explosive materials, 








Harm OnNAmMENTS. — Ladies wishing hair made into 
bracelets, pins (which are very beautiful), necklaces, or 
ear-rings, can be accommodated by our Fashion Editor. A 
very large number of orders have recently been filled, and 
the articles have given great satisfaction. 

We give the prices at which we will send these beauti- 
ful articles :— 


Breastpins, from $4 to $12. 

Ear-rings, from $4 50 to $10. 

Bracelets, from $3 to $15. 

Rings, from $1 50 to $3. 

Necklaces, from $6 to $15. 

Fob-chains, from $6 to $12. 

The Charms of Faith, Hope, and Charity, $4 50. 

Hair Studs from $5 50 to $11 the set. 

Sleeve Buttons from $6 50 to $11 the set. ; 


Harr is at once the most delicate and lasting of our ma- 
terials, and survives us like love. It is so light, so gentle, 
80 escaping from the idea of death, that, with a lock of hair 
belonging to a child or friend, we may almost look up to 
heaven and compare notes with the angelic nature—may 
almost say: ‘‘I have a piece of thee here, not unworthy of 
thy being now.” 


Curious CovrtsHiP oF WILLIAM THE ConqueROR.—The 
following extract from the life of the wife of the Con- 
queror is exceedingly curious, as characteristic of the 
manners of a semi-civilized age and nation :— 

‘After some years’ delay, William appears to have 
become desperate ; and, if we may trust to the evidence 
of the ‘Chronicle of Ingerbe,’ in the year 1047 waylaid 
Matilda in the streets of Bruges, as she was returning 
from mass, seized her, rolled her in the dirt, spoiled her 
rich array, and, not content with these outrages, struck 
her repeatedly, and rode off at full speed. This Teutonic 
method of courtship, according to our author, brought 
the affair to a crisis; for Matilda, either convinced of 
the strength of William's passion, by the violence of his 
behavior, or afraid of encountering a second beating, 
consented to become his wife. How he ever presumed 
to enter her presence again, after such a series of enor- 
mities, the chronicler sayeth not, and we are at a loss to 
imagine,’’ 

A Bravtirct, Ipta.—An Indian philosopher being 
asked what were, according to his opinion, the twe 
most beautiful things of the universe, answered, ‘The 
starry heavens above our heads and the feeling of duty 
iu our hearts.”’ 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 


No order attended to unless the cash accompanies it. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send a 
post-office stamp ; and for all articles that are to be sent 
by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be made 
out of post-marks. 

Mrs. G. C. E.—Sent articles by Howard's express 
June 224. 

Mrs. P. A. B.—Sent Zouave pattern 22d. 

J. T. MeP.—Sent Zonave pattern 22d. 

L. 8.—Sent Zouave pattern 22d. 

D.—Sent Shetland wool and vest chain 26th. 
W.—Sent ring 26th. 
B. 


M. 
E. 
E. 
W. B. H. F.—Sent ring 26th. 
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Miss J. A. H.—BSent Zouave jacket 28th, 

W. H. C.—Sent package by Adams's oxpress July 2d, 

J. C, L.—Sent patterns 12th, , 

Mrs. J. H, B.—Sent patterns 12th, 

Miss C. L. G.—The best cure for a felon that we know 
of, ia a poultice of house lime and soft soap, changed 
every two hours, Ifthis beapplied when the pain first 
commences, it will draw the felon from the bone in the 
course of twelve hours, and relleve the patient, 

Mrs. G. 8.—Black silk dresses should be lined with 
lead or slate-colored muslin, and not with black, Black 
muslin causes the dust to adhere to the dress, 

Mrs. G. A. P.—You tell us that your potatoes when 
boiled become mealy on the outside, and yet when 
served on the table are hard in the middle, and you ask 
gis what will prevent it. Wecantell you. When the 
‘water begins to boil, pour a dipper of cold water in the 
pot. That will retard the cooking, and they will cook 
through. 








| Chemistry for the Poung, ; 


Chlorine, Bromine, Iodine, Nitrogen, and their 
Compounds. 
MATERIALS AND APPARATUS REQUIRED, 


424. PNEUMATIC-TROUGH, or any convenient substitute ; 
glass jar; pate pan, phosphorus, and hot wire; lime- 
water ; liquor potass# ; bromine ; iodine ; tapers affixed 
to wires; nitrate of ammonia; copper shreds or turn- 
ings; test-tubes; nitric acid; mixture of equal weights 
common salt and black oxide of manganese; oil of vit- 
riol, spirit-lamp, flask, and bent tube (see 115). 

425. With chlorine we have already become somewhat 
conversant as a collateral agent. Let us now prepare 
some, with the view of makirg ourselves further ac- 
quainted with its nature. Proceeding, therefore, as 
directed in paragraph 321, generate sufficient chlorine 
to fill half a dozen small (say four-ounce) wide-mouthed 
bottles. Let each of the bottles be closed by means of a 
flat glass plate laid across its mouth, and put to stand 
on the table. 

426. Remark the color of the gas—yellowish-green— 
whence the term chlorine is derived. Remark, too, its 
odor, taking care not to breathe the pure, undiluted gas, 
which would be attended with extreme danger. Bear 
this odor in mind for comparison with that of iodine and 
bromine, to be mentioned hereafter. 

427. Holding a bottle full of chlorine securely down 
on the table—or, better still, allowing a second person 
to do it for you—slide off the glass valve, rapidly drop 
in a sprig of parsley, or any other green vegetable, and 
replace the valve; watch how rapidly the grean color 
diseppears. Hence, for the substance operated upon, 
chlorine is demonstrated to be a bleaching agent. In 
like manner it is demonstrable that chlorine iv able to 
bleach tincture of litmus, sulphate of indigo, and, in- 
deed, nearly all organic coloring matters. 

428. Into another bottle holding chlorine, pour a little 
water (quite cold), replace the glass valve, and agitate 
well. Remark how the chlorine becomes absorbed by 
the water, which, in its turn, acquires the color, taste, 
and smell of the gas. Prove now that this solution of 
chlorine is a bleaching agent, like the gas itself. 

429. Take a little quick-lime and sprinkle it with 
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water, The lime will become very hot, and presently 
fall to powder, When this powder has become cold, 
throw & little of it into a bottle full of chlorine, replace 
the glass valve, agitate well, and remark how completely 
the chlorine has become absorbed, The result of this 
operation is ordinarily known as chloride of lime, a 
substance which has already been employed in the 
course of our experiments, 

430, Mix a little of this chloride of lime with water, 
and prove that it is also a bleaching agent, but far less 
immediate in {ts action than chlorine or its watery solu- 
tion, It is, however, far more manageable than that 
agent, as we shall presently see, 

431, Take a piece of blue cotton, paint on it any device 
at pleasure, with a mixture of citric acid and gum; al- 
low the tissue thus prepared to dry, and, when dry, 
immerse it in a weak solution of ciloride of lime. Gra- 
dually the portions touched with citric acid and gum 
will become bleached before the other parts of the tissue 
are affected. This very process is used in the operation 
of cotton printing. 

432. Will chlorine burn? Will it support combustion? 
Fix a taper to the end of a wire, ignite the taper, and 
immerse it into a bottle containing chlorine. The gas 
does not take fire, neither does the taper burn. Arguing 
from this experiment alone, both questions woulc be 
answered in the negative. 

433. But moisten a piece of paper with oil of turpen- 
tine; put it into a bottle containing chierine, and close 
the valve. The paper will most probably take fire. 

434. Into another bottle of chlorine pour a little solu- 
tion of potash or soda; replace the valve, agitate, and 
remark the rapid absorption. 

435. Into another bottle full of chlorine project a little 
powdered antimony ; rapidly close down the valve, and 
take care not to inspire the fumes evolved. 

436. Into another bottle of chlorine immerse a bit of 
phosphorus, placed, with all the precautions before 
mentioned, in a small deflagrating ladle, properly 
mounted with disk and cork; most probably the phos- 
phorus will spontaneously take fire. 

437. Take a small bit of charcoal, and wind 
round it some thin copper wire, so that the 

charcoal may be inclosed in a 

sort of cage. Straighten the 

other end of the copper wire, 

and mount upon it a disk and 

cork. Ignite the charcoal tho- 
vt roughly, and immerse it in a 

bottle, or, still better, a jar of 
chlorine. The result of this will be most curious. The 
burning charcoal will certainly become extinguished, 
but most probably the copper will take fire. 





438. One point, all important in connection with the 
subject of chlorine analytically considered, has already 
been, I trust, firmly impressed on your memory, namely, 
its tendency to unite with solutions of silver salts, 
This, indeed, is the property which we commonly take 
advantage of in chemical analysis. Two other gases 
already treated of, namely, carbonic acid and sulphur- 
ous acid, can also form insoluble precipitates with silver 
solutions. But— 

439. Carbonate and sulphite of silver are soluble in 
hot nitrie acid; insoluble in hartshorn (liquor ammo- 
nia). Chloride of silver is insoluble in hot nitric acid 
(26); soluble in hartshorn (27). In addition to asolnble 
silver salt as a separator for chlorine, also slaked lime 
(429), potash, soda, and lastly ammonia might be adde¢, 
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all being agents capable of effecting the removal of chlo- 
rine, 
a * 
Fashions, 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS, 

Havina had frequent applications for the purchase of 
jewelry, millinery, ete., by ladies living at a distance, the 
Editress of the Fashion Department will hereafter execute 
commissions for any who may desire it, with the charge of 
a small percentage for the time and research required, 
Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, 
envelops, hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, man- 
tillas, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to econo- 
my, a8 well as taste; and boxes or packages forwarded 
by express to any part of the country. For the last, 
distinct directions must be given. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed expen- 
diture, to be addressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editor nor Publisher will be accownt- 
able for losses that may occur in remitting. 

Instructions to be as minute as is possible, accompanied 
by a note of the height, complexion, and general style of 
the person, on which much depends in choice. Dress 
goods from Evans & Co.'s; mourning goods from Besson 
& Son; cloaks, mantillas, or talmas, from Brodie’s, 51 
Canal Street, New York ; bonnets from the most celebrated 
establishments; jewelry from Wriggens & Warden, or 
Caldwell’s, Philadelphia. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail here 
govern the purchase; therefore, no articles will be taken 
back. When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 
considered final. 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE FOR 
SEPTEMBER. 


Fig. 1.—Walking costume of Havanna-colored moiré, 
with front breadth gored, the plaits only commencing 
atthe hips. The skirt is trimmed with plaited velvet, 
put on en tunique, brought rownd at the side, and fin- 
ished with a large bow with embroidered ends; bows 
up the front of dress; body plain, and trimmed to suit 
the skirt ; sleeves tight, with a velvet cuff and buttons, 
and trimmed at the top with a jockey bound with velvet. 
Pearl-colored silk hat, ornamented with appliqué lace 
and rose sublime flowers. 

Fig. 2.—Breakfast robe of mineral gray cashmere, 
with embroidered spots worked on it. The robe is 
bound, lined, and faced with pink silk; tight waist, 
with small cape pointed both before and behind; rich 
cord and tassel. French breakfast cap, bordered with 
a muslin ruche, Linen collar and cuffs. 

Fig. 3.—Walking-dress of rich green silk, with nar- 
row flounce at the bottom. Two others are put on in 
diamonds with a band of the silk, bound on each edge 
with black velvet placed above them. The waist is 
pointed both before and behind. The upper part of the 
sleeve is full, but is close at the wrist. Leghorn bonnet 
trimmed with white feathers, and lined with black 
velvet ; wine-colored strings and flowers. 

Fig. 4.—Dinner-dress of pear!-colored silk, with three 
flounces headed with black velvet; round waist, half 
high, trimmed, en pilastron, with black velvet; rich 
chemisette of muslin. The sash is of the same material 
asthe dress. The sleeves cousist of a velvet jockey, two 
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large’ puffs, and a volant, Coiffure of white lace and 
flowers, 

Fig. 6.—Wine-colored silk walking-dress, trimmed 
with narrow flounces, put on in bunches, headed with 
black velvet and bows, put on d volantd ; sleeves loose, 
and trimmed to sult the skirt. Embroidered collar and 
sleeves, White Eugenie velvet bonnet, trimmed with 
black velvet, black lace, and white dowers, 


CHILDREN'S FASHIONS, 
(See engraving, page 181.) 

Fig. 1.—Buff piqué suit, trimmed with black braid, 
Gray straw Tudor hat, trimmed with blue velvet anda 
tuft of feathers at the side, 

Fiy. 2.—Light cloth jacket, with Magenta n 
and white pants, 

Fig. 3.—Pink and white silk dress, trimmed with pin 
ribbon; body low, with high muslin chemisette. White 
felt hat, with soft curling pink plume, 

Fig. 4.—White dress, with small flounces scalloped 
with blue; blue sash, net, and boots. 

Fig. 5.—Magenta poplin Zouave and skirt, bound with 
white silk or poplin. Black velvet Tudor hat, witha 
Magenta thistle feather. 

Fig. 6.—Dark blue silk dress flounced ; low neck, with 
high muslin chemisette. Brown felt hat, bound with 
brown velvet, and long white plume. 

Fig. 7.—Poplin dress of the new color called rose sub- 
lime, trimmed with black velvet. Hungarian hat, with 
a tuft of feathers. 

Fig. 8.—Mauve poplin Zouave and skirt. A mauve 
velvet hat, with long white curling plume. 


CHITCHAT UPON NEW YORK AND PHILADEL- 
PHIA FASHIONS, FOR SEPTEMBER. 


Tuerr has never been a season since the Lady’s Book 
originated a monthly fashion report in which there have 
been so few preparations made for the autumn. As yet 
there is scarcely an importing house that can show any 
novelties, or any manufacturing establishment that is 
bringing new styles into notice. Some few items may 
be gleaned here and there, however, by those who are at 
the fountain-head of the stream. First of all, there are 
in the ribbons intended for the fall two decidedly new 
colors, which will be the rage. The Azurline, a bright 
blue, as its name denotes, so intensely blue that all 
other shades of the same color look yellow beside it. It 
is the old Napoleon blue, heightened, and it will be 
found very becoming to ap ordinarily good complexion. 
Brunettes will rejoice in its companion, “the Sublime,” 
as the French call it; ‘‘ Rose Sublime,’’ as our importers 
have happily designated the shade. It is a ruby scarlet, 
an intense color, to be compared to nothing so perfectiy 
as the shade a cluster of fully ripe currants takes when 
held in the sunlight. These colors are often mixed with 
black, to bring them out more fully, and when placed 
upon a black straw or crinoline bonnet, or mingled with 
black velvet or lace on a white one, the effect is excel- 
lent. Magenta and Solferino will be allowed a temporary 
rest. Red scarlet contrasted with vivid green, and flame- 
color worn with black are also prominent. 

For instance, a rice straw bonnet, with a wreath of 
scarlet geraniums and green leaves placed quite on the 
back of the crown and fastened by a knot of black lace, 
ora black lace barbe, raised by a knot of rose sublime 
ribbon, with a cape of the same shade in silk, covered 
by black iace and a bow and flowing ends of black vel- 
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vet ribbon, Bonnet of black crinoline with straw stars, 
a trimming composed of coques of black iace, with fame- 
colored ribbon between each ; inside the brim black sloe 
berries and flame-colored nasturtiuma, with foliage, Bel- 
gian straw bonnet, covered with a black silk net, from 
which smal! elongated olives hang all round, The ban- 
deau inside is composed of a large ruche of flame-colored 
silk, pinked at the edge, supported by another ruche of 
black silk; voluminous tufts of large corn poppies are 
put at the sides so as to completely fill up the cheeks of 
the bonaet. Below these thulle lappets are seen. The 
curtain is black silk with a plaited head and a bow of 
black ribbon formed of two long loops and two long ends 
hanging down. The whole outside of the bonnet has no 
r ornament than the net which covers it and hangs 
s a fall in front and on both sides, On one side, 
wever, placed upon the net, there is a voluminous tuft 
of poppies. Strings of ribbon, black, with red edges, and 
a stripe of straw-color in the middle. Straw bonnets 
trimmed with ribbon (plain black ground with bouquets 
of cherries worked on it), branches of cherries, white 
blonde and black lace. The trimming of this bonnet 
consists of a ribbon which goes round it and comes to 
the left hand side, where it forms a large bow in which 
branches of cherries are inserted. The end of this rib- 
bon hangs down at the side. The curtain, of plain 
thulle, is covered by another, all of blonde, which forms 
three flat plaits; one on each side and a third in the mid- 
dle. The inside of the front iscovered with narrow black 
lace. On the forehead there is a bandeau composed of 
ribbon knotted in the middle and crumpled at the sides. 
Blonde down the cheeks. 

Caps are made either with a loose crown or a round 
one in the Charlotte Corday style, One of Mme. Alex- 
andrine’s caps was made of Mechlin thulle, with a deep 
trimming turned back on itself, a lilac ribbon crossed 
the head and was tied in a long bow on the left hand 
side, while on the right there were bunches of white 
and colored lilac. 

One of her richest headdresses is a torsade of flame- 
cvlored ribbon ornameuted on the right hand side with 
a knot of gold wheat ears and behind by a smaller knot 
fiom which a long white feather falls towards the left. 
One was quite round, of camelias of equal size ; another, 
com posed of a torsade of black velvet starred with gold 
and intertwined with a gold cord, terminated on the 
right hand side in two handsome tassels and dandelion 
puffs spangled with gold; another was of red and white 
pinks mixed with fern-leaves; another of large blue 
hortensias with silver hearts; another of red hyacinths 
with pale foliage ; another of a Magenta velvet torsade, 4 
Chinese tassel and gold chains; another of pansies and 
tea-roses ; another of blue and white ribbon rolled with 
asilver torsade, and having two silver tassels and blonde 
agrafes. We have never known headdresses so univer- 
sally adopted, from the simple lace barbe to the artistic 
creations of Alexandrine or the importations of Madame 
Tighiman. We noticed this particularly in the review 
of & trousseau prepared recently for a lady of this city. 
The morning caps and headdresses formed a conspicucus 
and expensive part of the preparations. Each dress had 
its appropriate accompaniment. The mob, or Charlotte 
Corday cap, was the shape selected for morning wear; 
to be adopted as soon as mademoiselle could write her- 
self madame. The lingerie was of the most delicate and 
finished style, large nse being made of grass cloth for 
tucked skirts, jackets, etc.; linen cambric puffs, sepa- 
rated by Valenciennes inserting and edge, took the 


















place of the yokes; in the night-dresses the puffs were 
longitudinal and extended to the waist; collars and 

cuffs of Valenciennes lace, Among other novelties, the 

most dainty of nightcaps had a bow exactly ov the top, 

quite forward, of mauve-colored ribbon. The wedding- 

dress was of rich white corded silk, the skirt seven 

yards wide, with demi train; the bottom was orna- 

mented with a double ruche of er?pe acrophane set on in 

alternate squares and points of about twelve inches 

deep, corsage pointed, with a berthé formed by two rows 

of rich point lace, headed by a crape ruche, narrower 

point lace in the neck, drawn by a silver cord, the cen- 

tre ornament a spray of orange buds and blossoms; 

veil of thulle, very ample and entirely hordered by a 
corresponding ruche of crape, which sustained it in its 

place. Wreath, mounted diadem-fashion, of white cle- 

matis, very fine and close, a spray of orange buds in 

the centre, and a cdche peigné of orange buds at the back 

of the head. Among the reception dresses was one of 

lilac silk, skirt gored, and very wide; each gore was 
distinguished by a band of violet-colored velvet, cut 

crosswise, corded with white silk and edged with blonde 

lace. Every two bands approached each other in the 

centre, narrowing as they rose, and were looped under 

each other in the form of a bow at the height of twenty- 

four inches from the bottom of the skirt. Corsage low 

and pointed, trimmed with a pointed berthé in violet vel- 

vet, edged in the same way. Between the point of the 

berthé and the top of the corsage was a stylish velvet 

bow, trimmed to correspond. Sleeves, a full puff of 

thulle, caught up by bands of trimmed velvet. Valen- 

ciennes edging in the neck, drawn to shape by violet 

chenille. A robe de chambre of the style called Marquise; 

the front is gored, @ la Gabrielle, the back straight and 

full, set into a plain yoke on the shonider by three or f 
four square wide plaits, which are not confined by the 
girdle, which is a cordelier, fastened under the arm on 
each side, and knotted in front. From the knee there is 
a single flounce, running all round, headed by a ruche 
of rose-colored ribbon. Sleeves loose and ample, edged 
simply by aruche of ribbon. Material, fine plaid of black 
and white silk. There were some pretty muslin spen- 
cers, with the flat plaiting or ruche in the neck that is 
now so much worn, the plain place between the groups 
of plaits filled by bows of exceedingly narrow ribbon, 
also the new style of closed undersleeves, white, with 
a tongue of black lace and velvet extending half way to 
the elbow, at the back of thearm. We have designs of 
these in preparation. 

We must not forget to notice the popularity of the 
Aneline shaw) and the trimmed shawl. The latter is a 
square of lama (fine Cashmere wool) silk, French crape, 
or grenadine, either plain or richly embroidered. The 
trimming is a deep border or flounce of lace; in winter 
materials, plash, velvet, and quilted satin will be used 
for borderings. In color they vary in every shade, 
black being perhaps.the most popular. They are very 
well suited to autumn wear. The Aneline shaw! is also 
of lama or grenadine; the middle of a marbled pattern 
and the colored border finished by a rich fringe. The 
Pekin Aneline shaw! is of a soft, fine woollen texture, 
which drapes gracefully about the figure ; the border is 
a real Chinese pattern, executed in light colors. The 
Pekin Bournous is a Zouave wrap for evening ; the ma- 
terial Canton crape, the pattern in colored embroidery, 
with rich silk tassels. Brodie’s taste and ingenuity are 
already at work to supply the autumn wraps which are 
always worn in heavier materials, Fasuion, 
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THE ALBUERAN. 
[From the establishment of G. Broprs, 51 Canal Street, New York 


Drawn by L. T. Vorer, from actual 
articles of costume. } 
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shoulders, 


as in the plate, banded by a passementerie, which matches in style that which ornaments the 


Tne material is arranged in diverging plaits from the waist; these plaits, five in number, are, 
elect. 


In some garments this confining transverse piece is omitted, as the wearer’s taste may 
There are slits in the circular front for the arms. 
style is fashioned. 
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The materials are various in which this 
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Fig. 1.—A breakfast Zouave, made of black cloth.and trimmed with quilted silk. 
Fig. 2.—Loose sack, made of rough cloth and trimmed with black velvet. For street wear. 
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NEW STYLES OF APRONS. 


THE ROSALIE. 











+ 
Ir is composed of Solferino silk, with a black lace inserted as a border. Tabs of lace bordered 
with silk are placed on each side to cover the pockets, 
TUNIC APRON. 
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It is composed of black silk, with flounces boun| with white ribbon put on in tunic form, with 
graduated flounces on the front breadth. 
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HEADDRESSES. 


Fig. 1.—This coiffuro is composed of a black velvet coronet standing high in the front, and is trimmed with black velvet leaves veined with gold, and mixed with gold tendrils or sprigs. 


To make the coronet, procure twenty-four inches of common chip or straw, ove inch wide ; sew a thin wire h side: ok « j iece Smee ; 
it, stitching it neatly down on the wrong side. The leaves ire on each side; tack over this a piece of lining, and stretch the velvet tightly over 


, which may be purchased in sprays, as also the gold t : atti i 
Rene eee Ge Aae Guctiteenticn chome the teh of ene bends —e so go endrils, should then be prettily mounted on the coronet, leaving the latter 


Fig. 2.—This headdress may be made of artificial flowers, or pearl flowers and leaves mounted on wi The cor< is ex ; c i . - . 
the inner edge, the flowers being tastefally arranged high in the centre, and narrowing towards the sides, with : fall buneh scaling. a a eee Or Sgt Se Rete ae 
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DRAWING-ROOM WORK-BAG. 


(See descrivtion, Work Department.) 
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(See description, Work Depa 
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VELVET SACHET, TO BE WORKED IN BEADS AND BUGLES. 




















